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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Eleventh of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spxctaror of 
Saturday, Muy 30th; and Advertisements for it should 
veach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@-— 
gen news of the week, as to our relations with Russia, 
have been usually favourable; but on Friday there was 
supposed to be a turn. Early in the week, Mr. Gladstone in 
the Commons, and Lord Granville in the Lords, read out a 
statement announcing that the acceptance or rejection of the 
new frontier of Afghanistan rested with the Czar, and that M. 
De Staal, the Russian Ambassador in London, neither claimed 
nor possessed power to do more than approve the terms 
suggested by the British Government. On Thursday it was 
rumoured that these terms were found unacceptable in St. 
Petersburg, and Mr. Gladstone stated that communications 
were going forward; and on Friday the Standard affirmed, in a 
very authoritative way, that the rumour was correct. A tele- 
gram, moreover, arrived from India denying with a certain sharp- 
ness that the Government had suspended all warlike prepara- 
tions. The precise situation of affairs was not known when we 
went to press; but it is understood that the military party in 
St. Petersburg cannot bear to give up Zulficar, which the Ameer 
has declared essential to the safety of Herat. The military 
party, however, has been defeated before, and the Pell Mall 
Gazette denies that there is any hitch at all. Russia, it says 
with a chuckle, has gained all she wants. 








Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday evening, while discussing the 
Registration Bill, gave form and substance to the floating 
rumours of a Dissolution in the late summer. He stated that 
besides the Franchise and Redistribution Bills and the Regis- 
tration Bill, the Government would bring in another Bill, “ the 
passing of which will be absolutely requisite in order to bring 
about at a proper time the General Election.” He added that 
the Bill would be short, and that the “ proper time” would be 
“the late autumn of this year.” It is understood that Novem- 
ber will be selected for the elections, and all electioneering 
agents are already astir. As the Members will desire a holiday 
before commencing a new and arduous campaign under con- 
ditions most of which are new, it will be necessary for the 
House to adjourn early, and business, therefore, will be pressed 
on with speed. There is nothing very difficult immediately 
ahead, except the Crimes Act for Ireland; and it is rumoured 
that the Cabinet have decided to reduce this to a minimum. 
In fact, only those clauses will be retained which allow investiga- 





tion, and exempt juries from the terrorism of the neighbour. 
hood. We wish even those provisions could be applied to the 
entire kingdom, so that separate legislation might be suspended, 
we wish we dare say abolished, altogether. 


There was a long debate on the Vote of Credit on Monday, 
in which Lord George Hamilton and Lord Randolph 
Churchill led the attack; and Mr. Gladstone, Lord Har- 
tington, and Mr. Chamberlain the defence. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s main design was to show that the Tories wished for 
war; but Lord Hartington explained clearly the position 
of the Government with respect to the Soudan. They 
believe that the Mahdi’s power has been diminished of late, 
partly because of Lord Wolseley’s retirement, which has allowed 
internal dissensions to develop themselves, and that he has no 
present intention or means of invading Egypt. Her Majesty’s 
Government, in that changed situation of affairs, have finally 
given up the expedition to Khartoum, and will, as soon as the 
Nile rises, say a month hence, retire from the Soudan. Wady 
Halfa will be held, and Suakim will not be yielded up, except 
to a civilised Power; but the bulk of the troops will be with- 
drawn, and the railway to Berber will be stopped. This “ change 
of policy,” as Lord Hartington called it, is doubtless due partly 
to the apparent paralysis of the Mahdi’s force, which may last 
months or years; and partly to the exaggerated notion prevailing 
on the Continent of the degree to which we are hampered by the 
Desert operations. It was warmly received by the Liberals in 
the House, but we note considerable doubt outside; and the 
Tories are talking, as usual, of the humiliation of England. 
They, in fact, seem to enjoy talking of “ our discredited Empire,” 
as the Irish do talking of their “ unhappy country.” 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech was clever and irrelevant. 
His first point consisted in calling Mr. Laing, M.P. for the 
Orkneys,—who had preceded him, and who had greatly 
annoyed the Tories by speaking for the Government, instead 
of, as they had hoped, for a Cave,—‘ the honourable Member, 
the Chairman of the Brighton Railway.” This honourable 
Member had accused him of calling the news of peace 
with Russia “terrible news,” whereas, said Lord Randolph, 
he had really called the news of “surrender” to Russia 
“terrible news,’’ and only called it so because, in his opinion, 
nothing was more certain to end in war than this surrender. 
“We,” he said of the Tories, “are the real peace party.” He 
declared that Lord George Hamilton’s amendment contained a 
vote of want of confidence in terms of “ the strongest contempt.” 
Lord Randolph quoted Mr. Disraeli’s “ Home Letters,”’—the 
letter giving an account of Redschid Pasha as “a little, ferocious- 
looking, shrivelled, care-worn man, with a brow covered with 
wrinkles, and a countenance clouded with anxiety and thought,” 
who “had destroyed in the course of the last three months, ‘ not 
in war,’ upwards of 4,000 of the acquaintances ” of the Austrian 
Consul, and who declared that “the peace of the world was 
his only object, and the happiness of mankind his only wish;” 
and then he declared that there, on the Treasury Bench, 
in the person of the Prime Minister, sat the resuscitated 
Redschid Pasha. Lord Randolph also quoted Mr. Gladstone’s 
description of the Tory Government of 1879, and in profane 
language declared it to be a prophecy of the character of Mr. 
Gladstone’s own Government, “exceeding in miraculousness 
anything that can be found in Holy Writ.” 





Mr. Gladstone, in a very powerful speech, intimated that in 
his judgment the Government had secured in the Russian con- 
troversy all it had desired. He evidently could not speak 
plainly, lest he should stir up the embers at St. Petersburg ; 
but he suggested as a possibility that Members might find, 
when the papers were produced, that “a frontier line had been 
drawn which had the full approval of the whole Indian Govern- 
ment, and was in complete conformity with the views of the 
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Ameet of Afghanistan ;” that a great change had occurred 
between Monday, April 27th, and Monday, May 4th, objects 
having been gained which seemed beyond hope; that every- 
thing had been achieved, instead of everything lost; and that 
Sir P. Lumsden, so far from having been recalled, had re- 
urned upon his own advice, offered long before. The 
speech was, in fact, full of more than hope, and produced 
a marked effect upon both the House and the country. 
On a division, taken’ upon Lord G. Hamilton’s amendment 
demanding more information before the money was voted, the 
Government, though opposed by the whole body of Parnellites, 
was supported by 290 votes to 260. Even that majority reveals 
a large body of abstainers ; but it must be remembered that the 
number of Members who will not seek re-election is unusually 
large. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Salisbury ex- 
plained that in illustrating, at Hackney last week, the equal 
distrust with which men regard alike the bankrupt who can- 
not keep his promises and the swindler who will not, he had 
not the least intention of describing Russia as either a swindler 
or a bankrupt. Lord Granville, of course, received the ex- 
planation with the utmost satisfaction, but held that his 
colleagues could not possibly have understood that Lord 
Salisbury, while using this illustration to make it clear that 
it was childish to place any confidence in Russia, had not 
the slightest intention of suggesting any analogy between the 
distrust with which men ought to regard Russia and the 
distrust with which they ought to regard either swindlers or 
bankrapts. He thought that if the same analogy had been 
used to show why the country ought to distrust any Member of 
the House of Lords, that Member of the House of Lords would 
have considered it a personal affront to himself. Lord Gran- 
ville then went on to remark that Lord Salisbury had de- 
elared at | 
the historical accuracy of Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech 
in the House of Commons on May 4th. In that speech, however, 
to the ability of which Lord Granville paid the highest compli- 
ments, he had found at least nine passages which were marked by 
ipaccnracy, while some of them were just the reverse of the truth, 
and these he procecded to illustrate. We will give two instances, 
Lord Granville, according to Lord R. Churchill, had in 1870 
recepted General Kaufmann as arbitrator between England and 


lackney that it was quite impossible to impeach 


Russia. Nothing of the kind had really happened. Lord Gran- 
ville had only suggested an Afghan boundary to Russia, which 
tussia had asserted her willingness to accept if it satisfied 
General Kaufmann. But, of course, Lord Granville never 
accepted that reference to General Kaufmann as in any way 
affecting, or likely to affect, his own view. Again, Lord R. 
Churchiil had said that the Afghan boundary had been defined, 
and that the Russians had not respected that boundary. In 
reality the boundary had never been, and has never been, well- 
defined, and this Lord R. Churchill ought to have known. 

‘This speech of Lord Granville’s elicited from Lord Randolph 
Churchill a letter to Thursday’s Tvines, which is probably the 
vulgarest and most ill-mannered epistle penned by any politician 
of standing in this generation. He declares that Lord Gran- 
ville had deliberately rejected the proper mode of replying to 
him Lecause he would not pursue “ a fair and honourable course,” 
and because he wished to enjoy “ complete impunity in making 
his foolish and ignorant charges.” He calls Lord Granville “ this 
unhappy man;” and he concludes by speaking of his “ deliberate 
misrepresentations, deliberate misquotations, and false asser- 
tions,” as quite in “accordance with the little that is known of 
the public career of Earl Granville, Knight of the Garter, and, to 
the misfortune of the country, her Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs.” A more ill-bred bit of political 
calumny we have never read. There is but one explanation of 
this lettcr,—that Lord Randolph Churchill was in too great a 
fury to know what he was about when he wrote it. 


The usual dowry of £6,000 a year was on Thursday voted by 
the House of Commons to be given to the Princess Beatrice upon 
her marriage with Prince Henry of Battenberg. There was no real 
opposition, the general feeling being that it was absurd to refuse 
the usual provision to the last of the Queen’s daughters, and 
he one who has rendered most service to her mother. Mr. 
sabouchere, however, took a division; and, with the assistance 
of the Parnellites, secured 38 votes, against 937. Mr. Labou- 
chere’s argument was based, as usual, upon the assertion that 
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the Queen had saved money out of the Civil etarire 
Trishmen pleaded the wrongs of Ireland and the sufferings of 
the London poor. Mr. Gladstone, in his speech, took occasion 
to say that the next Parliament would be asked to appoint a 
committee to consider the best method of making “ permanent 
secondary provisions ” for members of the Royal Family—the 
idea evidently being to create some fund out of which dota. 
tions and allowances can be paid without perpetual appli. 
cations to Parliament. The Royal Marriage Act must also 
be reconsidered at the same time, as it will be ridiculous to 
leave distant members of the Royal House, perhaps in the fifth 
generation, under the present inconvenient disabilities. The 
debate on this subject next year will be a grand opportunity for 
a millionaire. A gift of a couple of millions, to be held in trust 
for George III.’s descendants, “ not being within three steps of 
the '[hrone,” with the interest distributable in annuities de. 
creasing with distance from the succession, would settle the 
whole problem admirably. 


The Continental papers, with some marked exceptions, are 
disgusted with England for not fighting Russia. Their opinions 
are, therefore, poured out in a flood every day by the London 
papers opposed to Mr. Gladstone. As every Continental Power 
has something to do which could be done more conveniently if 
England and Russia were paralysed; as the Continental peoples 
are always annoyed that the English should be safe without 
a conscription; and as most Continental journals are cither 
owned or edited by Jews who all hate Russia, this outflow 
of opinion is not unnatural. It is a little wearisome to read, 
but we do not know that it does any mischief. The English 
electors are rather too little than too much affected by Con. 
tinental opinion, and listen to screams of anger from Vienna or 
Paris with a complacent amusement, which irritates the screamers 
still more. We suspect that now, as in Lord Palmerston’s time, 
foreign denunciations create in the British mind a general 
impression that things are going right, or people who are not 
3ritish would not be so ill-tempered. The passion of the Con- 
inent did not affect the elections of 1880 at all, and will not 
affect those of 1885. This insularity is by no means always 
wise; but it has for a time this advantage, that papers which 
represent nothing but the interests of individuals and groups 
are not accepted as representing the mind of great peoples. The 
British elector fancies he knows his own business; and though 
he often does not, he knows it a great deal better than any 
Hebrew speculator in arbitrages can teach it him. 

A debate which turned out to be most important was 
raised in the Lords on Monday by the Duke of Argyll, 
who, in a carefully-weighed speech, sought to show that the 
advance of Russia in Asia was nearly independent of her will, 
and resembled the advance of a tide which is checked only by 
physical obstacles. The speech was interrupted and spoiled on 
Monday by a painful incident, Lord Dormer being seized in the 
House with an epileptic fit of the violent kind, which created an 
erroneous impression that he was dying; but it was continued 
on Tuesday, and elicited from all sides of the House declarations 
as to the new position of England in Asia, and the duties it 
would impose. The Duke’s thesis was that Russia would 
advance; that whether treaties were made or not, treatics were 
dissolved by war; and that, consequently, the British frontier 
must be made impregnable. This frontier must not, however, 
be the frontier of Afghanistan, because if it were, unless we 
subjugated that people, our first line of defence would be 
outflanked by clans over whom we had no control. Lord 
Kimberley, as Secretary for India, replied to this by a nearly com- 
plete agreement with it. He emphatically declared that we must 
not depart so far from our base, and stated that Lord Dufferin 
had recommended the construction of fortresses on the Indus, 
and, as he subsequently explained, at Quetta, and the connection 
of them all by railways and “a great military road,” which, as 
we understand him, is to run past Quetta, perhaps to Candahar. 
Sanction for the railways and road has been given, £5,000,000 
being allowed for them as a beginning; and the fortifications, 
though under consideration, are by no means refused. 


The Tory Peers rather unexpectedly deprecated all party 
views, and assented to this plan as a necessity. They agreed 
with the Duke of Argyll and Lord Kimberley that England had 
lost her insularity, and was now conterminous with a great 
European Power in Asia. They, therefore, agreed that the 
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7 steaceett the followin g point :—Lord Kimberley, speak- 
ing for the Cabinet, maintained that we should assist 
Afghanistan and protect Afghanistan, but should not regard 
the Afghan frontier as ours, lest an Afghan rising should leave 
our armies in the air 500 miles from our base; but Lords 
Cranbrook and Salisbury held—the former gently, the latter 
strenuously—that we should, in theory at least, hold the Afghan 
and, in the event of an Afghan rising, should 
advance, disregarding it. The difference, though it looks im- 
portant, is chiefly one of degree. Both parties would defend 
Afghanistan ; but the Liberals think it best to defend it by 
marching armies up to Herat only when the Afghans are 


friendly, and the ‘Tories would march them whether they were 
friendly or no. 


frontier ours, 


In practice, the advance would depend on the 
military experts, who, whether Liberal or Tory, would probably 
select as the actual battle-ground the valley of Candahar. 
Lord Granville pronounced the debate one of the most im- 
portant and satisfactory ever heard in that House, and the 
country will agree with Lord Granville. 


The news from Canada suggests two things. The Canadian 


| may present children in 


Government and its General, General Middleton, cannot be | 


resisted in the field by Louis Riel and his Indian allies. The 
General, for example, on the 9th inst. cleared Batoche, the town 
which is the centre of the rebellion, without difficulty, though 
with some loss. On the other hand, the authorities at Ottawa 
cannot put down the widespread Indian rising, said to include 
90,000 savages—probably 15,000—and to cover a country a 
thousand miles square, without a much larger force than they 
have called out. 'They must, therefore, either prepare for a 
serious war, or offer some sort of terms. Riel and the half- 
breeds have put themselves at Batoche outside the pale by 
threatening to murder all their captives—including women— 
unless the troops retreated ; but it is a question whether frank 
redress of grievances should not be offered to the Indians. It 
seems clear they would accept allowances, if honestly paid, in 
lieu of their right to solitude, the invasion of which is their 
ultimate grievance, and they have a moral claim to compensa- 
tion. We cannot stop the plough to save the buffalo, or 
acknowledge the right of savages to forty square miles apiece; 
but still they owned the continent, and destiny has been rough 
on them. One would like to know the lion’s opinion of the 
man, and Hiawatha’s mature judgment on Columbus. 

The Redistribution Bill and all the three Registration Bills 
have passed the Commons, and have gone up to the Lords. Mr. 
Courtney gave a parting kick to the Redistribution Bill on 
Monday night by expressing his deep conviction that the single- 
seat system will grievously injure the character of the House 
of Commons. In the discussion on the English Registration 
Bill, Sir M. Lopes’s amendment throwing the whole expense 
of registration on the Imperial Exchequer was defeated on 
Tuesday by 280 votes against 258 (majority, 22); after which 
Mr. Davey’s amendment declaring that the receipt of medical 
relief should not necessarily disqualify for a vote was. carried 
with the assent of the Government. Professor Stuart and Mr. 
Bryce then carried their amendment against 





conceding votes to 





Cambridge and Oxford Undergraduates of full age. This cave 
‘ise to something of a scene, in which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
lost his temper, and imputed the amendment to the vulgar celf- 
nterest Liberals, who believed that the great mé j rity of 
Unde lnate voters would vote for the Conservatives. This 
lanenage ealled ont a dignified rebuke from the Solicitor- 
¥ Indeed, Sir Michae! Beach had in the end to tend 
eri loomy apol his imputati 

In the Convocation of ersity of London, which 
held lay, the: eerious business tod : 

} nt of Dr r, who has so long and so abl 

ill sition of ¢ of Convocation, and who, in hi 
lace in the Senate ha ntained so faithfully and yet ; 
court ly the privileges of the popular body of the University, 
led to < ery effective speech from his successor, Dr. Wood, who 


recalled the old struggle b 


7 
A 


en the graduates and the Senate, 
‘ eloquent testimony to the value of Dr. Storrar’s ser- 
vices, hoth in the conduct of the agitation, and subsequently, in 
securing for the counsels of the graduates their full influence in 
the governing body of the University. The tribute of Dr. Wood 
was both graceful and just. 


we 


gay 
| 


in 


rof India must be made impregnable ; and differed | After the London University presentation of degrees and 


honours on Wednesday, which, in the absence of the Chancellor 
at the Queen’s drawing-room, were distribated by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir James Paget, Sir James made a speech containing a 
kindly and impressive tribute to Lord Cardwell, who has just 
resigned his seat on the Senate, and a cordial eunlogium on the 
retiring Chairman of Convocation. With regard to the move- 
ment for a Teaching University, Sir James Paget’s words were 





cautious, and by no means jealously conservative. Tudeeds 
h to see the teaching colleges in 
Loudon strengthened and multiplied, we are not sure that he did 
not treat too complacently the proposal to amalgamate these col- 
leges into a Teaching University. Sir John Lubbock, who, as the 
Member for the University, spoke after the Vice-Chancellor, was 
certainly not quite accurate in the at he 

on the new Education Code for not allowing 

a sufficient optional subjects. We 
believe that besides the compulsory subjects every school 


heartily as we agree in his wi 





a tack which male 
if in 
schools number of 
one, two, or three optional snb- 
jects. If there is only one, it must be English. If there are 
two, one of them must be music ; and if there are three, drawing 
must be included. But is not that a sufliciency of free choice for 
schools of the elementary class? It is most important that the 
schoolmaster should not be allowed to fritter away too much 
energy on the less essential subjects. ; 


Last week the Princess Louise opened a most interesting exhi- 


bition at the Drill Hall, in Whitechapel Road, which was visited 





by 14,000 people in the first seven days. The main features of 
interest in this exhibition are:—1. That all the articles exhi- 
bited are the work of persons living in the “ East End,” and have 
chiefly been made by them during their leisure hours. 2. That 
all the fittings and decorations of the hall have been done free 
of cost by workmen who have worked out of hours without pay, 
the materials having been presented by lccal tradesmen and 
others. 3, That inasmuch as it was impossible to find suitable 
persons in the East End to act without remuneration as stall- 
holders, a number of ladies agreed to divide this work among 

themselves and their acquaintance, so that we find the strange 


\r 


Ves 


ast 


combination of saleswomen from the “ 
made by workpeople in the East End to the people generally. 
The ness of the people was shown in this,—that the 
tradespeople of the neighbourhood, in addition to dee 


their own houses, subscribed £150 in order to make the stre 


t” End selling wares 


earnest 





rating 
t and 
the approaches to the Drill Hall gay with flags and loyal inserip- 
tions. It wasvery touching to be told that hardly any of the people 
about there could afford to go to the Kensington Exhibiti 
so that they were very glad to have one of their own. 
said to a lady present that the Prince 
had so delighted the people that “the 
seen her that day who would not 
heavy rain, she drove slowly past in an 0} 





tions, 
One man 
s*s kindness and interest 
s nota man who had 
In spite of the 
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die for her.” 


he p -ople 


en carriage, t 
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pressing up to shake hand 


oe ye eet See fat j . on I 1°,.7 ] } 
Professor Rutherford, of the Universi ol Iudin sn, has 











been sending along vindication of himself to the Scotch papers in 
relation to his Vivisectional experiments. This lication has 
| given us more pleasure than any document we have ralong 
| time, not becausethe Professor ar y change in his own 
| 0] n to Vivi 1,1] ] Y esust : ving 
| the last eight years very few ex] ts indeed have heen done 
jin my lal ry All } painl No \ tional 
| experiment has ] rformed a dog di s the last five 
yea oby igh 
| tha ihe very ] ( ng 1 eight 
I hou h of protracted ; med on ¢ three 
| core Lk GOS to i t Lit ] t n int of } t reted 
under the action of particular « s Professor Ruther- 
| ford sti intaings, justili : n 
a ’ ] 
}on earth wh ex] I the 
|} etiect « rugs on ¢ r not i ler- 
| tal 1 continued ye y year up to the pr li 
i that } t beer we thi y be sure that Ij 
| horror of these ¢ has produced some very beneficia 
| result [f ones vr disappeared, the experi 
| ments would begin ler the steady ] re physi 
| logical curiosity 
| 
| Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
| Consols were on Friday 90} to 98$. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW INDIAN POLICY. 


HE great significance of the debate of Monday and Tues- 
day in the Lords, upon the defences of India, may 
possibly escape the attention of some of our readers. The 
subject, though a burning, is not a lively one; the Duke of 
Argyll seemed at first—and only seemed—to be making an 
academic speech ; and the painful incident which on Monday 
night arrested business, broke in some degree the continuity of 
interest. The debate was, however, of the highest importance, 
and when it reaches India will be studied line by line by all 
governing men. It was the first debate in which the new 
position of England in Asia, arising from the Russian advance 
to Afghanistan, was seriously discussed as a permanent and 
not as a momentary fact ; and every Peer who took part in it 
was, to a greater or less extent, a representative man. Lord 
Kimberley, who spoke with unexpected frankness and decision, 
is the Cabinet Minister responsible for India; Lord Salisbury 
either is or is assumed to be the alternative Premier ; Lord Cran- 
brook represents the old Conservatives, with their rather violent 
ideas on foreign policy, and has been Secretary for India; and 
the Duke of Argyll, besides being the candid friend of the 
Ministry, has been answerable for India, and must, if only 
from his power of thinking direct, always be a valuable 
counsellor. The result of all these opinions taken together is 
most remarkable, and inspires us with more hope for the future 
than any recent discussion. It is clear that the new situa- 
tion has been carefully studied, and that England meets 
it with a policy which, allowing for certain differences of 
detail, is accepted by both parties, and which, whether success- 
ful or unsuccessful, is adequately great. The cardinal fact, to 
begin with, is admitted on all hands. Russia having in the 
course of her destiny rolled up to the Paropamisus, or chain of 
low hills protecting Afghanistan from the North-West, England 
has “ lost her insularity.” That singular separateness which 
has belonged to her, not only as an island, but as an Empire, 
and which till recently was broken only in North America, has 
ended in Asia, and she must henceforward submit to be “a 
Continental Power.” Apart from legal questions of sovereignty, 
which are in reality trivial,—for the rulers of the broad “ march,” 
Afghanistan, must join one side or the other,—her frontier has 
become conterminous with that of Russia, and she must accept 
that position. No one of the experienced statesmen who spoke 
attempted to question or to minimise that great fact, Lord 
Kimberley in particular using words which, considering alike 
his official position and his experience, approach to a mani- 
festo. “It is impossible,” he said, “ that we can any longer 
believe or have the satisfaction of knowing that we are in an 
insular position in India. We are no longer in that position, 
and, as my noble friend behind me justly observed, it is our duty 
to accept the new situation and to prepare ourselves speedily to 
deal with it.” The new position is not unendurable, for it is 
one which is endured by Germany, by Austria, and even by 
Sweden; but it is one which calls for certain efforts and certain 
sacrifices. The frontier must be guarded against Russia, if 
only to prevent the perpetual recurrence of panic; and the 
guarding, as in the case of Germany and of Austria, involves 
a considerable and a continuous military effort which cannot 
be avoided by any treaty, and probably not by any war. The 
two peoples touch, and the frontier of India must be made so 
strong that even a threat of invasion would produce no fear, 
while actual invasion would find the resisting force completely 
prepared. 

So far there is complete agreement, the Government in 
particular being so convinced, that, as we shall presently 
show, it has consented to heavy outlay; but, of course, as 
to the steps to be taken, there are differences of opinion. 
Greatly to our surprise, however, these are far less in 
magnitude than had been generally supposed. Both parties 
agreed that, so far as Russia was concerned, Afghanistan must 
be a protected State. Mr, Gladstone, it will be remembered, 
affirmed that point in a marked way when, on April 27th, he 
spoke with such reiteration and emphasis of the Ameer as 
‘our protected ally ;” and Lord Kimberley and Lord Cran- 
brook were equally distinct. But there is the difficulty that 
the Afghan people are both fickle and uncertain, that the 
remarkable personage who now rules them is in bad health, 
and has no visible successor like himself; and that, con- 
sequently, as Lord Kimberley said, ‘ Afghanistan is a country 
which is very loosely held by its rulers”—a remark said to 








have been also made by the Ameer in more idiomatic style; 
and it is impossible for us to treat it as if it were an Indian 
province. We cannot, as Lord Kimberley said, make 
the frontier of Afghanistan our permanent frontier, We 
must remember the possibility of Afghan hostility and 
. 9 ¢ 
the certainty that the Afghan frontier is five hundred 
miles from our own base,—a breadth in which armies might 
be lost. Although, therefore, Afghanistan must be watched 
and strengthened, and protected in every way, the grand line 
of defence must be behind that country, the British forces 
being so disposed that if Afghanistan is invaded they can 
await the invader or can give direct military assistance at 
their discretion. Lord Dufferin has, therefore, recommended 
that strong fortifications should be constructed at Quetta 
and on the Indus, and that the whole frontier should be 
connected with the body of the Empire by military railways, 
and “a great military road,” running, as we conceive the plan 
even up tothe Helmund. Of this scheme, one-half, viz., the rail- 
ways and the road have been sanctioned, £5,000,000 sterling 
has been assigned to the work, and it is already in progress, 
The fortifications have also, we believe, been sanctioned, for 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir C. Aitcheson, has 
already visited Quettah to make a final report to the Viceroy ; 
and Lord Kimberley, who is personally responsible, would not 
have quoted Lord Dufferin’s advice so openly unless he 
had agreed with him. The ultimate base of all these 
defences, the port of Kurrachee—which is to the Indus 
what Calcutta is to the Ganges, although, unfortunately, 
it is not, like Calcutta, invulnerable to a fleet—is also 
to be enlarged and strengthened, and, we presume, a con- 
siderable addition will be made to the standing garrison 
on the spot. It is possible, we believe, by throwing the 
whole of the white Army in India more northward, and 
completing the railways, and organising a more rapid commu- 
nication between Kurrachee and the fortresses, to make up in 
part for deficiency in numbers ; and we must not forget that 
Britain is only twenty-two days from Kurrachee, while 
European Russia is thirty at least from Merv. But if 
the scheme is to be at all perfect, ten per cent.—6,000 
men—should be added to the present white Army, so that 
the regular deductions for sickness, &c., should not deplete 
the number of “efficients,” the number ready to march 
and fight, below sixty thousand men. With three great fort- 
resses between solid India and the line of march towards 
Candahar, with the communications perfect, with a friendly 
Afghan population as vanguard, with sixty thousand troops 
supported by as many trustworthy Indian soldiers, and with 
the British Empire behind all other defences, India should be 
as safe as any country now is,—far safer than Germany would 
be if France threw up a military genius, or if the smouldering 
quarrel between Austrian Germans and Magyars and Austrian 
Slavs ever burst into a flame. We cannot have absolute 
security in India any more than anywhere else, but we can 
have those reasonable and well-considered standing precautions 
which a mighty Empire like Germany does not disdain. The 
cost of the whole defensive armament, fortresses, railways, and 
extra troops all included, need not exceed £1,000,000 a year, 
which is little in excess of the annual and spontaneous incre- 
ment of Indian revenue, and must be met if security cannot be 
gained in any other way. And there is no other way. The 
glacial movement of Russia towards India is almost, if not 
quite, independent of the Russian Government, and can be 
arrested only by a line of impregnable defences. We could 
hardly throw the Slav Empire back, even by a successful war; 
and reliance on Treaties is useless, not because Russia 
breaks them, but because everybody breaks them when the 
spirit of conquest revives. No Treaties could be more 
solid than those which secured Alsace-Lorraine to France ; 
but France, nevertheless, lost Alsace-Lorraine. All we can 
ensure is a nominal frontier in front which Russia cannot pass 
without a declaration of war, and a real frontier behind which 
she cannot pass even if she exerts her whole strength. 

It will be observed that the views expressed by Lord 
Kimberley exactly meet the permanent and incurable Afghan 
dificulty. If the Ameer of the day is friendly, and his 
people tractable, the Viceroy of the day can from his fortified 
base advance without risk to his assistance ; whileif he is hostile, 
or his people in insurrection, we can either defend them in 
their own despite, or calmly await attack upon our own moun- 
tain chain. We are bound to assist them if they require assist- 
ance, but we are not bound to conquer them in order to attack 
the Russians. That second obligation was the weakness, 
the ruinous weakness, in the plan of the Forward school, and 
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that weakness has happily been avoided. Russia cannot 


hanistan without meeting Great Britain; while 
oe ee case of the Afghans joining the Russians, 
India would be safe, That is the precise position it is neces- 
gary to acquire, and which we should lose if we advanced into 
Afghanistan against the wishes of its people, or if we 
attempted to fight Russia with a doubtful people between our 
advanced army and its source of all supplies. We, in fact, 
when the hour arrives, choose our fighting-ground, instead of 
being dragged to fight at the precise point which Russian 
Generals would select. Afghanistan is to defend Herat, though 
with the aid of British officers and arms, and the British 
remain behind, prepared to support the Afghans when they 
are beaten, or when they consider that they can fight no 


longer alone. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S cleverness has led to 
a completely false estimate of his prospects as a 
political leader. What men have never sufficiently noticed is 
the remarkable want of sanity in his political judgments and 
modes of action. Because the world has learnt to speak 
lightly of Mr. Disraeli’s early escapades, of the “ Runnymede 
Letters,” the “Revolutionary Epic,” and the rest, men 
have supposed that Lord Randolph Churchill was destined to 
acareer not unlike Mr. Disraeli’s. But in forming this 
judgment, the great mistake was made of comparing esca- 
pades due to deliberate purpose,—the wish to draw atten- 
tion to an unknown writer as a political power,—to escapades 
resulting from a real inebriety of judgment. Mr. Disraeli 
knew very well what he was about when he wrote the ‘ Runny- 
mede Letters.” He knew that he was then nobody, and that 
if ever he were to become somebody, it would be by the display 
of his characteristic quality, audacity. He knew how easily 
the public memory allows itself to forget errors which are not 
repeated ; and he knew that if by committing errors of a very 
audacious kind, he could attract attention to himself, he had 
quite ability and wisdom enough to wipe out all remembrance 
of them so soon as he had got his foot fairly on the ladder 
which leads to the highest positions in political life. Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s errors have not seldom been errors of a 
very different kind. They have frequently been not errors 
deliberately committed to draw attention to himself, but 
errors arising from a real deficiency in the power of self- 
control. Indeed, his position was from the first far too good 
to make it at all necessary that he should have copied Mr. 
Disraeli’s early escapades for any ambitious purpose. Our 
own reading of his violence has always been that it pro- 
ceeded, not from any calculated motive, but from the genuine 
temper of his passing mood. No doubt this is, in some respects, 
a less unfavourable view of it than to regard it as conscious 
and calculated exaggeration for a personal end. But, on 
the other hand. it is a less hopeful view of it for Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s prospects as a statesman. Directly 
Mr. Disraeli had reached the position he desired, he 
dropped the language of simulated hot-headedness once and 
for ever. According to our view, Lord Randolph Churchill 
has never needed, even on Mr. Disraeli’s theory of his own 
career, to attract attention to himself by intrinsically unreason- 
able and extravagant displays of political ferocity, And most 
assuredly he has long passed the point at which such displays 
could have been of any possible use to him. Yet, as we have 
seen this week in his letter to Thursday’s Times concerning 
Lord Granville, he has surpassed what we once ventured to 
term “the political epilepsy’ of his earliest speeches, That 
indecent as well as contemptible bit of raving will show the 
country better than any criticism by others, how incapable of 
any vestige of political sanity Lord Randolph Churchill can 
sometimes show himself. 


For, in the first place, Lord Randolph Churchill ought to 
have been gratified, rather than enraged, by Lord Granville’s 
speech. It was a speech which recognised officially his rising re- 
putation, and did full justice,—perhaps more than justice,—to 
the ability of the speech of May 4th, on which it was a criticism. 
Lord Granville, no doubt, accused the author of that speech of 
many inaccuracies, of some gross blunders; but Mr. Disraeli, 
who was as often guilty of inaccuracies, and even of gross 
blunders, as Lord Randolph Churchill, never appeared to be in 
the least irritated by the exposure of those inaccuracies, And 
if Lord Randolph Churchill had possessed one-fourth part of 
Mr. Disraeli’s self-control and sang froid, he would either have 
calmly ignored Lord Granville’s accusations, or have replied 








with the calmness of self-possession to Lord Granville’s speech. 
Instead of taking either course, he breaks out into rage that 
is almost inarticulate, calls Lord Granville “this unhappy 
man,” accuses him of wholly objecting to “ fair and honour- 
able courses,” and of desiring to enjoy “ complete immunity in 
making his foolish and ignorant charges,” describes him as 
“sneaking down to the House of Lords, and making there with- 
out notice a variety of deliberate misrepresentations, deliberate 
misquotations, and false assertions ;” and, in short, to sam up 
in a single sentence, produces the most ill-bred and furious 
letter ever penned, so far as we can remember, by a politician 
of position and, as the world hitherto supposed, of the 
brightest promise. Moreover, when Lord Randolph Churchill 
comes to the proof of his savage accusations, he does not give 
any kind of evidence for a single one of them. The two most 
formidable are these :—Lord Randolph Churchill had declared 
that Lord Granville in 1870 referred the frontier of Afghani- 
stan to General Kaufmann as arbitrator. Lord Granville denied 
this point blank. Lord Randolph Churchill angrily renews 
the charge, and produces as evidence——what? Why, simply 
this,—that Lord Granville, when told by the English Ambassa- 
dor in Russia (Sir A. Buchanan) that his own suggestion as to 
the boundary of Afghanistan had been referred by the Russian 
Government to General Kaufmann for his opinion, simply 
waited a year or two to hear what the Russian Government, 
after hearing that opinion, would say. What possible bearing 
has that on the accusation made? It no more shows that Lord 
Granville intended to defer to General Kaufmann’s view, if it were 
adverse to that of the English Government, than it showed that 
Russia intended to accept Lord Granville’s view, if General 
Kaufmann’s proved to be opposed to it. Lord Randolph 
Churchill cannot have the faintest notion what evidence means, 
if he thinks that he has given even the faintest trace of 
evidence that his accusation was not utterly and absurdly 
baseless. Then there is the more serious charge that Lord 
Granville, having formerly declared that the boundary between 
the dependencies of Herat and the provinces claimed by Russia 
was perfectly well known and well defined, now tells the House 
of Lords that it is very ill defined. But here again Lord 
Randolph does not know what he is talking about. He pro- 
duces very good evidence that in 1872 Lord Granville declared 
the boundary between the dependencies of Herat and the 
Persian Province of Khorassan to be perfectly well known and 
well defined. But he brings absolutely no vestige of evidence 
to show that Lord Granville has ever declared the boundary 
between the dependencies of Herat and the Russian or Turco- 
man province, to be perfectly well known and well defined. 
Yet, on the strength of the two statements being identical, 
Lord Randolph Churchill discharges the most dishonouring 
epithets at Lord Granville,—epithets which will unquestion- 
ably return to pierce himself. 

In our view, this letter of Lord Randolph Churchill’s dis- 
poses finally of all the claims of that very clever person to 
leadership of any kind. You must have sanity in a leader. 
Cleverness is desirable, but sanity is necessary. With sanity 
of mind you can get along even without cleverness, but with 
cleverness you cannot get along without sanity. Indeed, the 
cleverer the man who shows no sobriety and sanity, the more 
dangerous are the counsels of that man. Lord Randolph 
Churchill will probably always retain a great power of mis- 
chief. Buta great power of mischief is not an adequate cre- 
dential for any leader, least of all for the trusted leader of the 
Conservative Party. 





THE INSOLUBLE PROBLEM OF THE DAY. 


NHE Report of the Commission on the Housing of the 
Working-classes is not cheerful reading. It gives a pre- 
liminary sketch of evils of the first magnitude, and of remedies 
which, at the best, can only be regarded as the mildest possible 
alleviations. In many great cities, and even in not a few villages, 
the people herd together with results which, as the evidence 
taken by the Commissioners shows, not only exclude the prospect 
of improvement for the degraded adults, but render it hardly 
possible that the children themselves shall grow up in better or 
purer habits of life. Morality is poisoned and health is ruined by 
causes which it hardly seems to be within the resources of human 
effort,—at least, while men are what they are,—to extinguish, 
oreven to diminish. The evil in East London and in some other 
parts of the country is not only not diminishing, but is rapidly 
growing ; and is rapidly growing in spite of all the efforts 


of those to whom we can never feel sufficiently grateful,— 
men like the late Mr. Lowder, like Mr. Barnett, and not a few 
who are worthy to be associated with them,—to counteract these 
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evils. The simple truth of the matter, as revealed by the Report, 
appears to be this,—that even such legislation as we have 
against the evils of overcrowding and of indecent housing is 
powerless, because you cannot apply legislation locally without 
a strong local executive in favour of enforcing it. For example, 
the Commissioners report that the Labouring Classes Lodging- 
Houses Act, carried by Lord Shaftesbury through both Houses 
of Parliament as long ago as 1851, is a mere dead-letter ; and 
Mr. Owen, the Permanent Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, told the Commissioners that “he did not know of a 
single case of its having been adopted in any place, nor even 
of any effort on the part of philanthropic persons to get it 
adopted.” Now, why is not that Act enforced? The 
reason is very obvious. The Vestries on whom the first 
attempt to enforce the Act depend, have no notion at all of 
taxing themselves so heavily as they would have to tax them- 
selves to put it in force. Moreover, the guarantees which 
the Act provides against the use of it without the consent 
of the local proprietors, makes it hopeless ab initio to 
expect that it should be enforced by such beings as the 
majority of English ratepayers always are. LDesides, as 
the Commissioners observe, “ the present incidence of 
local taxation stands seriously in the way of all progress 
and reform.” ‘ Until some reform is introduced which shall 
secure contributions to local expenditure from other sources of 
income received by residents in the locality, in addition 
to the present rateable property, no great progress can be 
made in local improvements.’ At present, all the cost 
of local improvements is thrown on a special kind of pro- 
perty, and in a very large number of cases the owners of that 
special kind of property have no desire to amend the evils 
complained of. The poor do not really elect the local authori- 
ties, and the ratepayers who do are sometines needy men, who 
have to get all they can out of the pockets of the poor if they 
are to keep their own heads above water, and sometimes 
avaricious amen, who, having made their own fortunes, 
live only to increase them. It is just the same, indeed, 
with the Adulteration Acts. Those Acts are enforced 
where there are a suflicient number of respectable residents 
to insist on getting the quality of food they pay jor; they 
are not enforced where the need for them is most urgent, 
just because there the majority of the ratepayers care much 
more for opportunities of making profit out of the poor, than 
they care for keeping the average quality of the food of the 
district what it ought to be. 

Now, no doubt, as the Commissioners suggest, something 
would be done if the cost of these improvements fell less severely 
ona single kind of property, so that it became less like 
suicide than it is now, for the ratepayers to enforce improve- 
ments in the civilisation of their district. But even with 
such changes in the incidence of local taxation as the Com- 
missioners refer to, we should still have this monster evil,—that 
in the very places where the mass of the people are living in the 
most degraded habits of life, there are not a sufficient number 
of persons who care to improve their habits of life to lend any 
force to the application of remedies. Legalise what remedies 
you will, they cannot be enforced unless a majority of the persons 
empowered to enforce them wish to enforce them. And you 
cannot possibl Jation in ar 
district from a point outside that district. The peop 
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remedy except the bare possibility,—remote enough at present 
—that there may arise so large a class of missionaries to the 
poor,—missionaries in a new sense,—missionaries not nine 
sarily professing religious ends, though they must be animated 
by a genuinely religious spirit,—that it shall become a recog. 
nised calling in life for educated men and women to go aan 
live in the most wretched of our over-peopled districts suet 
for the purpose of inoculating those districts with higher ends 
and aims. Such missionaries must live for the purpose of 
securing the election of good local authorities, of enforcing 
all the more useful legislative provisions which Parliament 
has enacted, of diffusing a higher tone in municipal 
affairs, of promoting decent and healthy popular amuse- 
ments, and, generally for the purpose of turning a 
warren of misery into something like an organised society 
Such a calling would be quite consistent with any sort of 
honest trade or profession,—nay, would probably be all the 
more effective if it were connected with some honest trade or 
profession. A large-hearted and educated man, with sufficient 
hardness in him, who would, for instance, keep an honest pawn- 
broker's shop in such a district, is very hard to conceive,—hard to 
conceive just because human nature, even in its best specimens, 
is so poor a thing,—but such a man could probably do more 
good than almost any other resident, unless it were an apothe- 
cary or a minister of religion possessed with the true 
“enthusiasm of humanity.” That is the kind of thing really 
wanted. The overcrowded wretchedness of great cities will 
never be reached without hosts of volunteers ready to sacrifice 
the fragrance and beauty of their lives to the cause of the 
poor ; and whether Christianity will ever succeed in inspiring 
a host of volunteer crusaders in such a crusade as that, is more 
than we can yet say. It does inspire some; though while it 
continues to be as true as it was nineteen hundred years ago 
that “the harvest truly is plenteous, though the labourers are 
few,” it is certain that the harvest will never be reaped. 


THE GOVERNMENT IN THE SOUDAN. 

T is useless to discuss the Russian settlement any further 
until the papers are before Parliament and have been 
earefully studied. The journal which best states the Russian 
case, and probably is best informed as to the secret Russian 
view, warned us, indeed, on Wednesday, that if England did 
not hold herself responsible for all future Afghan excesses, 
Russia would first punish the Afghans and then annex as 
much of Afghan territory as might be needful. That means, 
of course, that Russia is determined when it is convenient to 
conquer Afghanistan, and is worth remembering as a warning ; 
but Mr. Gladstone’s speech of Monday breathes a very different 
spirit. It is clear from every sentence of that well-weighed 


deliverance that the Premier believes not only that his 





Government has achieved a considerable success, but that 
this will be acknowledged, when the settlement is made 


known, by statesmen of all parties. As Mr. Gladstone 
rarely misunderstands public fecling, and as he is by 
no means too trustful of Russian professions, this is, for the 


present, final ; and the public can only hope that 
r 


all is known, share his obvious satisfaction. 
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tricts efforts are being made which at least prevent its increase. 
But while we continue to have large districts, inhabited for all 
practical purposes only by the needy and those who live upon the 
wants of the needy, the efforts made, heroic as they often are, 
fall so far short of the necessity of the case, that there the evil 
is increasing rapidly instead of decreasing. And we see no 


‘ly diminish the evil, and ina great many more dis- | 
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coming a menace to the Mahommedan world. There is not 
one of those data which can be honestly denied, which has not 
repeatedly been affirmed by Parliament, or which has been 
in any way abandoned by the Ministry. They have made 
every effort to surrender the Soudan to its people, offering 
them peace and self-government over and over again, if only 
they would allow the foreign garrisons to depart; they sent an 
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army to rescue General Gordon, and but for treachery among his 
own immediate followers, officers selected and promoted by him- 
self, they would have rescued him ; and they have so defeated 
the Mahdi’s followers that his influence has been broken, and 
that for the present, it may be for years to come, he is power- 
Jess to fling a Soudanese army either upon Egypt or on Mecca. 

That it was harsh or possibly unwarrantable, as we did not 
intend to govern Egypt, to force Egypt to surrender the Soudan, 
js a defensible proposition ; but then it is not the proposition 
which the critics of the Government submit. They agree 
in that policy as a counsel of wisdom, and are never tired of 
describing the vastness of the Soudan, which cannot be exag- 
gerated, and iseven yet not fully perceived ; its desolateness, 
which is exaggerated, but is true from the European point of 
yiew ; and its untameableness, which, so far as English 
politicians are concerned, is undoubtedly the fact. The 
country can be held, as Algeria is held, by a force equal 
to the British garrison of India; but it cannot be held 
in any other way, and we have no such garrison to waste in 
holding it. There is not a responsible statesman in the 
country who would advise the retention of the Soudan as a 
British dependency ; and Khartoum cannot be held in peace 
without such retention. The Government, therefore, in 
leaving it, is not only doing what it said it would do, but is 
doing it with the consent of all statesmen of all parties. The 
Ministry, again, may have been in the wrong in sending an expe- 
dition to rescue General Gordon, but none of its opponents say so; 
they all commended the enterprise, and they all lamented its 
purely accidental failure. And fnally, it may have been 
wrong to attempt to crush the Mahdi; but that effort was 
sanctioned by Parliament, and by the majority of the people, 
and was approved by all statesmen in Europe, who foresaw 
that if Mahommed Ahmed were not checked, a general 
Arab uprising might evolye a conquering army of semi- 
barbarians who might flood Turkey and Northern Africa, 
and ultimately force ali! Europe into a dangerous and 
exhausting crusade for its suppression. If the Govern- 
ment and those statesmen were right, as we believe they 
were, then the blood and treasure expended were right- 
fully expended. The railway from Suakim to Berber 
may have been an ill-considered idea, adopted from that 
deference to ill-instructed opinion which is the true defect of 
this Ministry ; but to complain of the slaughter of Osman 
Digna’s men as “ useless massacre” is absurd. They were not 
useless!y massacred. They were killed because they formed 
a wing of the Mahdi’s army, intent, like their leader, 
on conquering the Mahommedan world, and able to afford 
him the greatest assistance in his projected descent on 
Mecea. They were fairly fought for adequate reason, 
and their defeat can only be blamed by those who con- 
tend that even defensive war, if it be not resistance to 
actual invasion, is irrational and un-Christian. As to the 
word “ massacre,” which is flung about to prejudice the dis- 
cussion, all we can say is that the Soudanese very nearly 
defeated our best soldiers; and that if any men in the world 
are neither defenceless, nor weak, nor unresisting, those men 
are the Hadendowas. They were no more massacred 
than the French who fell at Speicheren, and not so 
much, for the latter were outnumbered. If it was right 
to defeat the Mahdi it was right to defeat his followers; 
and no mode of defeating braye barbarians who court battle 
and die fighting, without killing them, has yet been devised by 
man. We wish, as heartily as any Quakers, that there were a 
way, but there is none; and if their defeat is assumed as 
expedient, the objection to killing is, therefore, only an 
objection to war under any circumstances, 

The single objection which can now be raised to the Govern- 
ment policy is that they are retiring; and on what does that 
rest? It may be said that the Mahdi will recover ; but where 
is the proof of that? The evidence is that his influence is so 
broken that his own compatriots and co-religionists are attack- 
ing him in a way which, whether they are successful or not, 
must for years cripple his power of leading an army out of his 
own dominions, Are we to keep fourteen thousand English- 
men camped in the Desert and on the Nile until that civil war 
settles itself? That is surely an unreasonable demand; and 
it we are to retire at all, why not now? Because, answers the 
Times, we ought to keep Khartoum as an outlying post 
for the defence and propagation of European civilisation. 
Very good, that is a policy, and a large one, and one which, if 
ve were going to keep Egypt, we should discuss with a cer- 
tun sympathy ; but, then, that is not the policy either of the 
Government or of those who question its resolve. They both 









refuse to hold Khartoum ; and except to hold it, or to crusk 
a victorious Mahdi, what should we go there for? Ah, 
but they say, there is the railway to Berber! Surely to 
sanction that and then abandon it is weak? It never 
was sanctioned except to facilitate military operations ; 
and if those are abandoned, what is the use of the 
railway? To diffuse civilisation? Rubbish! A railway 
can no more civilise a people who have to be shot down to 
prevent their tearing it up, than the bullets themselves can. 
There are new fanatics among us who believe in railways and 
telegraphs and other methods of hurrying as they once be- 
lieved in Missionaries; but the Soudanese no more want the 
gospel of Manchester than they want the Gospel of Christ, and 
we have no more right to force the one on them by the 
bayonet than to force the other. Railways must be built 
as roads must be cut, if we cannot reach enemies with- 
out them; but to lay a railway with human bodies 
for sleepers in the name of civilisation is preposterous. 
And so we come to the last argument, which is that 
we owe obligations to the “friendly tribes” who have 
helped us, and who will be killed out if we depart. Why 
should they be killed out any more than before? We have 
weakened their enemies, not strengthened them. As a matter 
of fact, Osman Digna’s men not only are not going to kill 
them, but, as was reported only this week, abstain from firing 
on the “friendlies” when they are sct to watch our camp 
by night; the obvious reason being that the Hadendowas 
do not want a blood-feud with tribes who will be always with 
them, whether we go or stay. We believe that if we assist 
them with arms and animals and money, the * friendlies” 
will vote us away as readily as the enemy would; and in any 
case, where is the remedy? We must go some day, and the 
longer we stay the more difficult will the friendly tribes find 
it to discover a modus vivendi with hostile tribes who by that 
time will be in despair. The plain truth of the matter is, that 
if the Mahdi is still strong, or if we intend to annex the 
Soudan, either to England or to Egypt, then we are wrong in 
retiring ; but if the Mahdi is weak, and we intend to abandon 
the Soudan at all, then the Government is right. It has 
expended much blood and much money, but in its own jnudg- 
ment it has done its work; and to spend more would be, fon 
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it, unjustifiable waste. 


MR. AUSTIN AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
M® ALFRED AUSTIN’S letter to the Tory electors ot 
wi Leeds, declining to stand for a division of that borough 
because the House of Commons is ruining the country, does 
not deserve all the ridicule it has in some quarters received. 
There is a trace of vanity in it, no doubt, and some “ high 
falutin’”; but poets are allowed to be vain, and the distaste of 
the hour for rhetoric is not altogether reasonable. The halt- 
educated are attracted by rhetoric, and Mr. Austin was not 
writing only for philosophers. The meaning of his letter 
plain enough, and conveys an idea which may yet have to be 
discussed by statesmen of all parties very seriously. It is quite 
possible that the Tory Party may under a Democratic suffrage 
be reduced in the House of Commons to a minority so hope- 
less and so permanent that it may learn to dislike and distrust 
the House of Commons, may point to it as the source ot 
all evil, and may seriously try to diminish its sphere 
of action. Lord Beaconsfield, who had oceasionally strange 
flashes of insight, thought this was sure to happen 
whenever the House became sovereign, the historic tendency 
of the English people, he said, being always to dislike the 
visible depositary of power; and Mr. Austin only hopes fo 
what Lord Beaconsfield predicted. Nor are we at all sure 
that a certain dislike of the House of Commons may not in 
time develop itself among certain sections of the people. 
Contempt for the House of Representatives is widely diffused 
in America; the Chamber in France is simply hated by the o'd 
Conservative parties; and we think we note in England a 
disposition, confined, it is true, to certain classes, but finding 
a curiously full expression in widely-circulated journals, to 
accuse the House of Commons at once of servility, 
changeableness, and of indifference to serious public wants. 
There is a sort of hatred as well as of despair in the Tory 
talk of ‘‘ mechanical majorities,” in the Whig accusation ot 
unreasonableness, and in the Radical whisper of want of touch 
between the representatives and the people. The difficulty 
the House has found in putting down Obstruction has not in- 
creased the respect for it; and it might, in certain contingencies. 
fall for a moment into an anarchical condition. If that did 
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happen, and the people perceived, as they certainly do not 
perceive now, any endurable alternative, we could imagine a 
serious movement to limit the powers of the House, possibly 
by making the Premier irremovable for a term, attracting an 
appreciable measure of support. All great governing powers 
attract great hatred, as well as great devotion, and there is 
nothing divine in a representative body that it should entirely 
or even partially escape the historic lot. 

Our dispute with Mr. Austin and those who in any degree 
agree with him is not as to their possession of prescience, but 
as to their wisdom. They seem to us, in granting that the 
nation must rule, yet denying the merit of a House of Commons, 
to be preparing the way for Democracy in its worst, because 
most formless, shape. They are preferring the multitude to 
its representatives. They fail to perceive that the House, if 
fairly elected, and by a sufficiently wide suffrage, must in the 
nature of things be the winnowed nation; must be wiser than 
the aggregate multitude, which is alone above it; must exer- 
cise in whatever degree a restraining influence. It must, in 
short, to use party language, be more conservative than the 
mass of electors, if only because it is more responsible, and in 
closer contact with the difficulties to be met. So true is this, 
that if Mr. Austin will talk to any Extremist whatever of 
the Radical type, he will find him inclined either to ignore or 
to limit the House of Commons, and to sigh for a more direct 
appeal to the body of the nation. The German-Swiss Radicals 
have actually secured this, and the German-Swiss are as 
“serious” asthe English. In denouncing the House, therefore, 
and declaring that he will strive “ to discredit the authority of 
the House of Commons and to curtail its functions,” Mr. Austin 
is announcing his resolution to do what in him lies to destroy 
the last vital Conservative power remaining within the land. 
It is true that his first motive is to secure a more steadfast 
and haughty foreign policy, or, as he phrases it, to make the 
pillars of the Empire secure ; but that reservation makes no 
difference. The House of Commons, which at all events 
knows where South Africa is, and what is meant by the occu- 
pation of Port Hamilton, is certain at all times to be more 
anxious for the Empire than the body of the people is. The 
Member cannot but realise more than the elector that his own 
greatness depends on the greatness of the land he represents. 
Human nature is much the same everywhere, and it is not in 
human nature for the member of a governing body not to 
wish that the governed body should be great. Can Mr. 
Austin point out to us a Town Councillor in all Eng- 
land who is not a little jealous for the status of the 
town he represents, and a little more jealous than the 
average citizen? In our experience, certainly, it is not in 
the City Council that an affront to the dignity of the City 
passes unresented. Of course, the House of Commons may be 
deceived as to the best course to pursue, as the people also 
may be deceived ; but the desire to pursue the best course, 
and especially the most dignified course, must be stronger in 
the House, as a visible body, than in the individuals composing 
the nation, who are mostly invisible. And if this is so, then 
the duty of every man who wishes to strengthen this desire 
for dignity is, if he can, to enter the House of Commons ; or, 
if he cannot, to support it with his whole power, even as 
against the people. Mr. Austin, so far from carrying out his 
own views by denouncing the House of Commons, is helping 
to make their realisation impossible except by a transfer of 
power to a dynasty or a caste, which he would freely acknow- 
ledge to be entirely outside discussion. He is promoting the 
rule of pure numbers, and decrying the cite on behalf of the 
numerical majority. It is for the extremest Radicals, not for 
him, to denounce the House of Commons. 

And for precisely the same reasons it is not for him to 
denounce, as he does, the ascendancy of Cabinets. What he 
should desire is, that Cabinets should be powerful as well as 
stable ; should exercise so strong a leadership, that the House 
and the nation should, even when doubtful, be afraid to desert 
them. A Minister, and still more a Premier, can by no possi- 
bility desire to be Minister or a Premier of a “ discredited ” 
nation; rather his temptation must be to make that nation 
too great, because it is upon that greatness that his own 
greatness stands. From Mr. Austin’s point of view, therefore, 
the leadership of the Minister is all essential, and he should 
be encouraged to use that leadership without fear, and in full 
security. He must know more than the average Members, 
and a fortiori more than the average electors, and must, if he 
is hunian, be more anxious than they are that his pedestal 
should be safe and broad. Cabinet Government, in fact, 
which Mr. Austin implicitly decries, is, in fact, the protective 








or Conservative influence in the foreign policy of a D 

So strongly do we believe this, that the + A om pri 
bring against modern Ministers is that they do not in foreign 
politics use their leadership enough, yield far too much to the 
imaginary wishes of the people, and do not understand that 
upon these points, if they will only be decided and definite 
they may oppose the popular sentiment almost at will. The 
masses upon such subjects hunger for guidance, and will follow 
any bold lead if only it is offered by those whose right to 
leadership they acknowledge. So far from blaming the House 
of Commons for recent policy in Egypt, we should blame the 
Cabinet exclusively, being perfectly confident that if it had 
said once for all “ we must take Egypt,” or “ we must aban- 
don Egypt,” the body of the community would have followed 
Mr. Austin thinks things have gone wrong because the House 
of Commons shilly-shallied and discredited the nation; but can 
he point to a single demand which the House has ever refused, 
or a single line of policy it has ever rejected? The fault, if 
fault there has been,—and we are not discussing that now, 
even by implication,—has lain entirely with the Cabinet, 
which, upon all such subjects, has exercised full power. That 
it has not always known this, and has once or twice deferred 
to an imaginary opinion, or a London opinion, is true; but 
then that ignorant deference has been its error, and not the 
error of the House of Commons. The true policy for those 
who, like Mr. Austin, desire to limit the action of the De- 
mocracy in order that foreign policy should be at once stable 
and dignified, is to protect the House of Commons against the 
people, and the Cabinet against the House of Commons. It 
is in the winnowing of the numerical majority, not in its 
supersession, that he must find what he seeks, which is, we do 
not doubt, though we seldom agree with his opinions upon 
methods, a Government capable of maintaining a dignified and 
consistent foreign policy. 


THE ELECTIONS. 
IIOUGH everybody believed that the General Election was 
to come in November, no one outside the Cabinet could 
be said absolutely to know it until it was virtually announced 
the other day by the Prime Minister. Convinced, as we all 
were, that by Christmas we should have a new Parliament, 
the news when it came was almost startling. The manner in 
which this great and definitive measure of electoral reform 
has at last been carried, the entire exclusion of the party 
victories and party defeats which ordinarily accompany any 
large political change, and the consequent limitation of Parlia- 
mentary discussion to the merest details, have naturally blinded 
us to the real dimensions of the peaceful revolution through 
which we are passing. It is only when something brings it 
suddenly to our minds that we remember that we are with- 
in half a year of a Parliament unlike, as regards the 
composition of the constituencies which will return it, any- 
thing that England has yet seen. The Franchise Bill 
by itself would have made a great change. The 
Redistribution Bill by itself would have made a great 
change. We have now linked the two changes together, 
and committed the Government of England to new electors 
arranged in new divisions. By the end of November we shall 
know something of what the first result will be; but it is 
impossible to see the date put down for the first time in black 
and white without a sudden sense that we are sitting expectant 
before one of the great drop-scenes of ‘history. 

It is always a relief to see the last Session of a Parliament 
come to an end,—assuming, of course, that we know before- 
hand that it isthe last. Even if the Parliament is expiring by 
mere effluxion of time, it is always possible that some unnoticed 
change may have been going on in the constituencies, and that 
the new elections may have a surprise in store. As soon as the 
sense of this contingency has once made itself felt, there is a 
natural eagerness to know at once what this surprise is going 
to be. Anything that the dying Parliament can do wears a 
provisional and unimportant air in consequence. Its acts will 
have, in fact, if not in form, to be confirmed by the Parliament 
that is to follow. There is neither time nor inclination left 
for undertaking new legislation. Private Members’ Bills are 
crowded out by the desire of the Government to come before 
the electors with the best record they can make up; and among 
Government Bills only those are alive that happen to possess 
an unusually tough constitution. But if we wish to see the 
last of any Parliament when once we know that it is not to 
come together again, how much more natural is the desire to 
be rid of the existing Parliament? For the whole of the 
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ession we have been in a condition of political 
aralysis. The wildest speculation as to the real mind of the 
electorate has for the time been as true as the most guarded, 
for there has. been no possibility of bringing either to the 
test of experiment. The country has been alleged to wish 
this or that, and what it really wishes has all the time 
been undiscoverable. The Government and the Opposition 
have alike been exempted from the sanctions under which 
both are accustomed to act. The Ministry knows that it can- 
not go to the country if it is defeated ; the Opposition knows 
that if it is victorious, it must put up with a House of Com- 
mons in which it can command nothing but a chance majority. 
The sooner such a state of things as this comes to an end the 
better for all concerned. Party leaders at this moment resemble 
the Government of National Defence before Gambetta made 
his escape from Paris. Ministers and Opposition are alike shut 
up at Westminster, and there is no balloon to carry them to 
the country outside. The moment when there is most need 
of a dissolution to tell us what the nation really wants—the 
moment, that is, when the data by which politicians have 
heretofore been guided are of least value—is the moment 
when a dissolution is not to be had. It is good news that this 
deadlock is to come to an end in November. We have been 
too long familiar with it not to welcome the first authoritative 
indication of its departure. 

There is aspecial advantage in the present instance in the 
election taking place in the autumn. In the ordinary course 
of events, that will leave an interval of some two months and 
a half between the return of a new Parliament and _ its first 
meeting. According to recent practice, we shall not have to 
wait till the later date to know by whom we shall be governed. 
The result of the elections will make it plain of what com- 
plexion the majority will be found when Parliament meets, 
and, according as this is Liberal or Conservative, the Cabinet 
which has to frame the Queen’s Speech will be a Liberal 
or a Conservative Cabinet. In former times, the interval 
between November and February would have been spent in 
drawing up the programme of the Session ; but, in this instance, 
there will probably be a more difficult problem to settle than 
the determination what measures shall be brought forward and 
what passed over. The extreme Irish party, we are told, is to 
return to Westminster some seventy or eighty strong ; and it is 
possible that this phalanx may for the time enable Mr. Parnell 
to hold the balance between English parties. Should this be 
the case, it may become the duty of the leaders on both sides 
to enter into negotiations of a kind which were unknown till 
the other day. If Electoral Reform could be effected by means 
of an arrangement between the Government and the Opposition, 
other measures of equal importance may, if the necessity is the 
same, be dealt with in the same fashion. It is not in itself a 
good fashion ; that we frankly admit. It removes far too many 
points from the consideration of Parliament, and gives far 
too much power to the two or three leading politicians on 
both sides. But what English parties thought it best to 
submit to rather than run the risk of Constitutional 
disturbance, they may think it right to submit to in presence 
of a common enemy. If Mr. Parnell maintains in the new 
Parliament the attitude he has taken up in the present Parlia- 
ment, the antagonism between English and Irish Members 
will be far more marked than that between the two great 
English parties. However Liberals and Conservatives may 
differ as to their immediate objects, the end which they have 
In view in pursuing these objects is one and the same. Each 
according to their lights seeks to make England greater, better, 
and happier. But the end which Mr. Parnell has in view is 
the direct opposite of this. The one thing which we can feel 
sure will satisfy him is the dismemberment of the Empire ; 
and one means, at all events, by which he has hitherto sought 
to bring this about, is by reducing the House of Commons to 
impotence. If in every division he can give the majority to 
whichever party he pleases, he will undoubtedly try to make 
terms with each in turn. He will tempt the Opposition by 
holding out a certain prospect of return to office ; he will frighten 
the Government by the equally assured prospect of being 
sent back into Opposition. It may be of the utmost importance 
that the Liberal and Conservative leaders should have a 
breathing-time in which to consider how best to meet this 
new and alarming prospect. 

The worst result that could follow from the approaching 
elections is that they should still leave us in doubt as to the 
true dispositions of the electorate. There are two ways in 
which this result may be brought about. One is unwilling- 
ness of candidates to come forward; the other is unwillingness 
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of electors to go to the poll. Walks-over and abstentions,— 
these are the twin mischiefs which both parties should do their 
utmost to defeat. The more elections are contested, and the 
larger is the per-centage of votes to electors, the better we 
shall know on what lines the country wills that its affairs shall 
be carried on. Be those lines good or bad, they should at all 
events be drawn unmistakably ; and that they may be drawn 
unmistakably, there should be contests in every electoral 
division and enormous polls in every contest. 


THE PRESERVATION OF COMMONS. 


HERE have been few subjects of legislation in which a 
more complete revolution has taken place in recent 

times than thatof Commons. The revolution has been one of 
sentiment and practice, as well as of law. During the hundred 
years from the middle-of the last to the middle of this century, 
the part now played by Railway Acts in regard to Private Bill 
legislation was played by Inclosure Acts. Nearly four thousand 
private Acts of Parliament for the inclosure of lands were 
passed between 1760 and 1845. In that year a General 
Inclosure Act was passed, embodying in a single measure all 
the provisions usually inserted in those multitudinous private 
Acts, much as the Lands Clauses Act embodied general pro- 
visions for compensation when land was taken for railways 
or canals, or as the Waterworks Clauses Act in 1847 embodied 
general provisions as to water-companies, The Inclosure Act 
of 1845 transferred from Parliament to a permanent body of 
Commissioners—now called the Land Commissioners—the 
powers of inquiry, report, and practically of legislation through 
Provisional Order, which had been hitherto expensively and 
badly done by Committees of Parliament itself. This Act 
was followed by no less than ten amending Acts up to 
1868. But throughout the entire century of legislation, 
from 1760 to 1868, one pervading purpose prevailed. It 
was universally assumed that inclosure was a benefit, and 
the object of legislation was to facilitate inclosure, and, after 
1845, to make it as easy and cheap as possible. But in 
1876, when the last Inclosure Act was passed, a change came 
over the spirit of the legislative dream. The name of the Act 
even was changed from an Inclosure Act to a Commons Act. 
Instead of reciting, as the General Inclosure Act of 1874 
recited, that “ it is expedient to facilitate the inclosure and im- 
provement of commons and other lands now subject to rights 
of property which obstruct cultivation and the productive 
employment of labour,” it recites that “it is desirable that 
inclosure, as opposed to regulation of commons, should not be 
made, unless it can be proved that such inclosure will be of 
benefit to the neighbourhood as well as to private interests.” 
Where the old Inclosure Acts spoke merely of private interests, 
the new Act speaks of the interests of the neighbourhood, that 
is, of the public. While, before 1876, the Legislature seemed 
only anxious to add to the acres of landowners, it then, for the 
first time, bethought itself that beside the landowner, the 
public, and not only the local public, but even the nation at 
large, had an interest in the land. It had by then discovered that 
while the interests of the lord of the manor, and the interests 
even in many cases of the commoners, at least for the moment, 
lay in speedily dividing the soil, the interests of the public 
and the people lay in keeping the soil undivided. In fact, 
while prior to 1876 a common was regarded as waste until it 
was inclosed, a common is now regarded as wasted if it is 
inclosed. The idea of an open space has been substituted for 
the idea of a wheatfield, as the proper “ mode of being” of a 
common. It is true that, in spite of the rigidity and essen- 
tially false and unhistorical narrowness of judge-made law 
that denied to the public any right, including even that 
of transit over a common, in most Inclosure Acts some pro- 
vision was made for that portion of the public known as * the 
labouring poor” by fuel allotments and field-gardens, and some 
exception was made in favour of village-greens, and since 1845 
in favour of recreation-grounds in the immediate neighbourhood 
of towns. But in this last case, the maximum exception for a 
town with a population of 10,000 and upwards was ten acres, 
and limited to land within the parish. Moreover, these were 
merely matters of special favour and exception. In 1876, the 
benefit of the neighbourhood and the proper provision of 
recreation-grounds near towns were made the primary objects 
of the Act. And the Act has been singularly success- 
ful. The hand of the incloser has been stayed. The 
annual number of inclosures has dwindled and dwindled 
till in the present year the Land Commissioners present 
to Parliament only three Provisional Orders under the 
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Inclosure Acts, 1845 to 1878. Of these three, the chief 
is one that does not inclose, but, on the contrary, preserves 
as an open space for ever for the benefit of the nation, the 
6,000 acres of the once royal forest, Ashdown Forest, in 
Sussex. 

Meanwhile, the Act did not touch certain cases at all. There 
are commons in which the number of commoners is limited, 
or in which the lord is all-powerful. In those cases an Inclosure 
Act is not required; mutual agreement can dispense with 
Parliamentary help. Or in certain cases the lord can, as of 
old, “‘ approve” parts of commons ; or, in other words, improve 
them off the face of the earth, and place them in his own 
private and particular fence. Or, again, illegally and against 
common right, landowners can encroach on what is strictly 
common-land, and on land not strictly common, such as the 
strips of green by the roadside. By all or some of 
such methods, legal and illegal, our open spaces bit 
by bit are being ‘daily devoured apace, and nothing said.” 
The Bill to amend the Commons and Inclosure Acts brought 
in by Mr. James, Mr. Story-Maskelyne, and Mr. Bryce, 
proposes to find a remedy for all these devourings. Within 
the six-mile limit laid down by the Act of 1876 for suburban 
commons, no inclosure at all is to be allowed. The definition 
of a suburban common in that Act is extended to all commons 
within a radius of ten miles from a town of 25,000 in- 
habitants, and fifteen miles where the population is 100,000 
and upwards. In such cases, the Town Council or Local 
Board has a right to be heard on the subject of inclosure or 
regulation. Further, no inclosure at all is to be allowed without 
the authority of Parliament. In other words, people who have 
always enjoyed land as open land—and therefore practically, if 
not theoretically, as land accessible to the world—are not to be 
allowed to change the nature of their enjoyment at their own will 
and pleasure, and to the injury of the public. And also, orders 
may be made for the regulation of commons without the con- 
sent of the lord or other persons interested. Lastly, an 
encroachment on roadsides is made an offence punishable by a 
fine not exceeding forty shillings, and the cost of restitution is 
to be levicd from the offender. One or two other less im- 
portant provisions are inserted, making slight but beneficial 
changes in the general law of commons. Altogether, the Bill 
is an excellent one for the preservation of public rights in open 
spaces, and the prevention of private appropriation. 

The chief criticism that the Bill is open to is that it is an 
amending Bill only. It proposes to add another, and a some- 
what contradictory statute, to the dozen or more of Acts 
already existing on the same subject, instead of consolidating 
all the Acts into one, The truth is that the old Inclosure Acts 
have done their work and had their day. Asapplied to ‘* com- 
monable,” as distinct from ‘ common ” lands, they were wholly 
beneficial. They effected the transition from the antiquated 
and barbarous practice of the open-field system, with its little 
strips of land “lying dispersedly ” and rigidly bound by a 
primitive course of crops and custom of cultivation, to the 
large fields and scientific agriculture of the present age. But 
that the division and inclosure of commonable lands must now 
have been entirely completed throughout the country, the 
inclosure of waste stands on a very different footing. It does 
not really pay in corn crops, especially at the present crisis in 
agriculture. It diminishes the area of pasture. Above all, it 
diminishes the number of our breathing-holes and playgrounds. 
The “prairie value” of waste land in England is daily be- 
coming greater than its cultivated or cultivable value. In fine, 
the regulation and preservation of commons, as was recognised 
by the Act of 1876, is become the need of the age. Inclosure 
of commons is both a crime and a blunder. If, therefore, the 
Inclosure Acts are not swept away, and a consolidated Commons 
Act substituted for them, it is only because Parliament has 
not time to legislate scientifically, if, indeed, it will legislate 
at all. 








LORD BEACONSFIELD’S YOUTH. 
M* RALPIL DISRAELI has given the world a great 
Bt. pleasure, in recalling to us what we venture to regard 
as the essence of his distinguished brother, by the publication 
of some of the dashing and glittering letters which he sent home 
from Spain, the Mediterranean, and Egypt in the years 1830 and 
1831. They bring before us the most unique and even startling 
figure in our modern politics with singular force, and sometimes 
we seem to be reading allegories anticipative of Mr. Disraeli’s 
actual career. If Carlyle had read these letters before the publica- 
tion of his clothes-philosophy,—and had he known Mr. Disraelt’s 





—— as 
family he might have done so,—what illustrations for that book 
would they not have suggested to him. Naturally enough the 
first thing which strikes and delights Disraeli is the variety ofthe 
Spanish costumes; and one of the first messages to his mother 
tells her that as it is the custom at Gibraltar not to wear waist. 
coats in the morning, “her new studs came into fine play, and 
maintain my repntation of being a great judge of costume, to 
the admiration and envy of many subalterns. I have also the 
fame of being the first who ever passed the Straits with 
two canes, a morning and an evening cane. I change my cane 
as the gun fires, and hope to carry them both on to Cairo, Jf 
is wonderful the effect these magical wands produce. I owe to 
their use more attention than to being the supposed author 
of—what is it? I forget.” But much more characteristic than 
his dress and his delight in flashing new and brilliant costumes 
on the eyes of his acquaintances, is Mr. Disraeli’s wse of dress 
as amoral instrument. As the author of “ Vivian Grey,” he felt it 
necessary to keep up a reputation for a certain picturesque ingo. 
lence, and he does it by the instrumentality of dress. When a 
pedant bored him he gave him a lecture on “canes” “which made 
him stare,” and offended him as Disraeli intended. In Malta he 
created quite an enthusiasm by donning the costume of a Greek 
pirate. “A blood-red shirt, with silver studs as big as shillings, 
an immense scarf for girdle, full of pistols and daggers, red cap, 
red slippers, broad blue-striped jacket and trowsers,” quite 
electritied the garrison town. We got five invitations to dinner 
in the course of one walk down the chief street here. And in 
Turkey he made costume go further still. When he is speaking 
of his visit to Yanina, he writes :—-“I forgot to tell you that 
with the united assistance of my English, Spanish, and fancy 
wardrobe, I sported a costume in Yanina which produced a 
most extraordinary effect on that costume-loving people. A 
great many Turks called on purpose to see it; but the little 
Greek physician, who had passed a year at Pisa in his youth, 
nearly smoked me. ‘Questo vestito Inglese o di fantasia 2 he 
aptly asked. I oracularly replied, ‘Inglese e fantastico.’ ” One 
can imagine Lord Beaconsfield making the same reply to an in- 
telligent foreigner in after days, if he had been asked, ‘ That 
policy of yours ; isit an English or a fancy policy ?’ * An English 
and a fancy policy ’ he would certainly have answered, if he had 
been even as frank in those latter days as he was with the Greek 
physician, to whom, nevertheless, he would have been much 
franker if he had said, ‘ Not English at all, but fancy only.’ It 
is clear, however, that Mr. Disraeli used costume very much as 
he used language, to express not so much his mind as his 
audacity, his resolve to be different from every one else, 
to show the world that he could keep its attention, and 
yet not conform to its will; that he chose to mould his 
own fashions, to amuse himself by bewildering its weak in- 
telligence, and finally to work on it his own will. We have 
a curious instance of this in a letter written to his father 
from Malta, when he announces quite authoritatively to 
the old gentleman his philosophy of life: —‘‘ To govern men,” 
he says, “ you must either excel them in their accomplishments, 
or despise them. Clay does one, and I do the other; and we 
are both equally popular. Affectation tells here even better 
than wit. Yesterday at the*racket-court, sitting in the gallery 
among strangers, the ball entered, and lightly struck me and 
fell at my feet. I picked it up, and observing a young rifleman 


into the court, as I really had never thrown a ball in my life. This 
incident has been the general subject of conversation at all the 
messes to-day.” If this had beena mere affectation, without being 
frankly confessed to himself and his friends as a gross affecta- 
tion, we should simply have despised Disraeli for it. But an 
affectation adopted for the audacity of the freak, as Mr. Disraeli’s 
affectations were adopted, somehow does not impress us exactly 
as common affectations do; they are rather improvised modes of 
saying,—‘ Look at me; here you see a man who is quite willing 
to boast of being what every one else would despise, if only he 
can thereby convey to the world that he despises it, much more 
than it can despise him.’ Again and again you find in these 
letters remarkable anticipations of Mr. Disraeli’s future 
earcer. The delight, for instance, with which he records that 
he “made an immense sensation” in one land after another, 
suggests an explanation of the often fantastic conceits of his 
future speeches, as when he would propose to let the British 
Chambers of Commerce elect some of the members of the Indian 
Council, or describe the union of Church and State as resting o2 
“the Semitic principle,” or argue that we ought to have used our 
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guarantee to Prussia of her Saxon provinces, given in the Treaty 


of Vienna, as a weapon to deter France from going to war with 
Prussia in 1870, Such flourishes were very like his request to 
the stiff rifleman to throw back the tennis-ball for him on the 
ground that he had never thrown a ball in his life. Atallevents 
they certainly answered the same purpose of making men stare, 
and being “ the subject of conversation at all the messes” on 
the following day. 

Disraeli landed at Cyprus, and passed a day “on land 
famous in ull ages, but more delightful to me as the residence of 
Fortunatus [of the magic purse], than as the rosy realm of 
Venus, or the romantic kingdom of the Crusaders.” Was it 
then, we wonder, that he formed the wish, worthy of Fortunatus 
not only in its wildness but in its marvellous fulfilment, to add 
Cyprus, by his own unassisted volition, to the kingdom of which 
he was asubject ? At all events, who can affirm, looking to 
the happy-go-lucky character of the policy by which he 
achieved this stroke, that it would ever have been achieved at 
all, if Mr. Disraeli had not landed on the island of Cyprus in 
his youth, and associated it with the happy spot on which For- 
tunatus was born? The air of grandiose caprice by which these 
letters of travel are so pleasantly permeated, had more to do with 
Mr. Disraeli’s political future than most of his admiring followers 
would be inclined to admit. And when Sir Robert Gordon 
(the brother of the late Lord Aberdeen), our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, made him “tumble head over heels” at 
a game of forfeits played in that city, he certainly was the 
means. of making Disraeli prefigure, like the more figurative 
Hebrew prophets, one of the earliest and most remarkable 
of his political evolutions. 

Of course these letters display the enormous vitality and 
energy of Mr. Disraeli. No danger daunted him, no fatigue 
repelled him, no horror, among the many minor horrors of 
foreign travel, disgusted him with adventure. But there is also 
a premonitory sign of his weakness as a Minister in the very 
characteristic avowal,—‘* You know that, though I like to be at 
my ease, I want energy in those little affairs of which life 
greatly consists. Ifere I found Clay always ready; in short, 
he saved me from much bore.” Mr. Disraeli hated detail, even 
in cases where detail was of the very essence of statesmanship. 
He had an overflowing spontaneity of vitality, but very little of 
what by no means necessarily accompanies it,—the power of 
attending closely to the uninteresting means, for the sake of the 
interesting end. He liked life to be all interesting, and neglected 
too much the routine toil which was needful to secure success for 
the more attractive parts of it. He wanted to find fresh 
interest in everything, even, for instance, in the costume 
of his servants, as well as in his own. He laments 
bitterly over the loss of a servant “who wore a Mameluke 
dress of crimson and gold, with a white turban thirty yards 
long, and a sabre glittering like a rainbow,” especially as he had 
to content himself ‘ with an Arab attendant in a blue shirt and 
slipperless ” in that servant's place. Throughout these amusing 
letters you see that Lord Beaconsfield wished to lead a life 
with a uniformly glittering surface, and indeed greatly preferred 
pain and hardship, with excitement, to mere comfortable dullness 
and jog-trot without it. The delight ina brilliant superficies for 
his life, seems the animating spirit of these youthful letters. It 
was the animating spirit, also, of his political career. 


SCIENCE AND WAR. 

W" print to-day a letter from an old correspondent, who 

last addressed us on a widely different subject, in 
which he discusses the ultimate future of war. His letter is 
interesting, because it embodies in sentences of some force a 
dream which we believe to have had for some years a distinct 
effect upon popular opinion, and to retain an influence still over 
whole sections of the unreflecting. The twofold notion that 
war will ultimately be stopped by some discovery which will 
make a battle too fearful a danger for human beings to 
encounter, and that such a discovery must be of unmixed 
benefit to mankind, has been prevalent for the last forty yearss 
and has repeatedly helped to induce inventors to give the best 
of their thoughts to weapons of destruction. There are chemists 
even now and electricians who give most of their time to such 
Studies, the chemist experimenting in asphyxiating vapours 
—which are all, we are told, as yet too heavy for use 
—and the electricians seeking, some of them methods 
of firing cannon with inconceivable rapidity, and others 





some way of making the current as powerful and as deadly 
as the lightning. Men so employed always defend them- 
selves, if challenged, by the argument used by “ Protagoras,” 
and are usually quite sincere. They honestly fancy 
that if they could pour death in floods ont of a vial or 
out of an electric battery, not only would war cease, but 
the right would always win. The late Mr. Urqnhart was, we 
believe, possessed with this twofold idea; and in a powerful 
novel, of which we recollect everything but the name, he re- 
presents a great engineer leading a small army of the poor 
against a host of conquering capitalists, and destroying them, 
not indeed in silence and darkness as “ Protagoras ” imagines, 
but through a kind of jet of electricity thrown wpon their arms. 
The conquerors are conquered by a diffased electric shock. It 
is more than probable that some of the chemists who instruct 
the dynamiters are penetrated with this belief, which certainly 
has a strong hold over scientific reporters, who, whenever they 
describe some American invention which is to send fleets to the 
bottom, or destroy whole regiments at once, always add that the 
new discovery will tend to help on the day when war will be 
impossible, and the reign of order ‘will be permanently un- 
disturbed. 

The idea is a hopeless illusion. There is not the slightest 
certainty that any invention, however terrible, would put an end 
to war; while there is almost a certainty that if such an in- 
vention were perfected, it would grievously increase the miseries 
of mankind. Taken in the lump, men will face any means of 
destruction whatsoever, if also they possess it themselves. Give 
two men pistols, and they will fight across a handkerchief. 
They are not afraid of death, but only of death without a chance 
of victory. King Theodore of Abyssinia asked his courtiers, 
when the rocket-sticks fell at his feet, if he could be reasonably 
expected to face things like those, and ultimately, in pure despair 
of defeating science with unscientific weapons, killed himself; but 
if he also had possessed rockets he would have fought on. No 
men, not even Prussian soldiers or English sailors, will face shells 
without shells to throw back; but when they have shells, they 
face the enemy’s shells as bravely as they did the old round shot. 
The methods of war are changed by science, but war is not extin- 
guished. Suppose it true that able chemists and mechanicians 
could invent a method of throwing an asphyxiating vapour on 
a sleeping army, what would be the result? First, the adoption 
of some protective covering, such as ironclad huts for sleeping 
in; next, the adoption of a method of encamping which spread 
the army over a surface too great or too uneven to be 
reached; and next, the use of similar mechanicians and chemists 
as the assailing force. Huxley would march with his fishermen 
to choke Tyndall with his Alpine climbers. War would then 
consist mainly of efforts to obtain advantageous positions, from 
which showers of death would be thrown, but war would not 
cease. Forlorn-hopes would be organised among chemists or 
mechanicians as easily as among soldiers, enormous rewards 
would be paid to the new warriors, and nations would fight each 
other as briskly as ever. We do not believe that if Captain 
Warner’s pretensions had proved correct, and he had killed 
flocks of sheep at a blow—we rather fancy, on the evidence, that 
he did this once—armies would fly from engines throwing 
asphyxiating vapours any more than they fly from engines 
throwing solid death in the shape of shells. Indeed, 
they would fly rather less, for painful wounds are more 
feared than death, and the vapour would inflict no painful 
wounds. That, however, is comparatively a detail. We 
cannot set limits to scientific slaughter, nor can we affirm 
that men will be found to encounter death in every shape; 
nor is there any reason for entering into any speculation so 
vague. We have much solider ground to go upon, and that is 
the certainty that an invention which could deal out death 
wholesale, and be managed by one man or a few, must increase 
the misery of the world. “ Protagoras” assumes throughout 
that such a discovery must fall into the right hands; but where 
is the evidence for that? There is no saintliness inherent 
in chemistry, no mercy naturally born of mechanical skill, no 
special moral insight appertaining to electricians. The bad are 
as clever as the good, if they are not as far-sighted, and would 
have even more interest in mastering the new discoveries. What 
if men one shade worse than the modern dynamitards, one 
degree nearer to the old poisoners—who were, as compared with 
their victims, men of science—got hold of these prodigious 
engines of destruction? Would they resist the temptation to 
use them; and if so, why ? Certainly it would not be from any 
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want of temptation, for they could hold the world to ransom, 
and make all the quiet men and women in it their unresisting 
slaves. The Indian savants, “ Protagoras”” says, would march 
out and destroy the Russian or Chinese Army in silence, without 
battle, and in a night. Grant it; and if so, they would only have 
to point to the dead army to have all the cities of India pro- 
strate at their feet. What should save the citizens any more 
than the invading soldiers? What would there be to prevent 
their demanding all surplus wealth, all unusual luxuries, and all 
beautiful women to be their property in ransom for the rest ? 
Their consciences? Why should they be more conscientious 
than the remainder of mankind, or than other warriors, or than 
the average of conquering kings? Tilly was like other men, 
and those who stormed Badajoz were the countrymen of “Prota- 
goras.” Their knowledge? Knowledge inspires no mercy, or we 
should not use Gatling guns against savages so readily; and after 
all, their knowledge would only be that of Exili the poisoner, on a 
greater scale ; and why should they use it better? The progress 
of science will not make men less thirsty of power, less greedy 
of money, less luxurious, or less lustful. Still less does it make 
them less opinionated, or less convinced that resistance to their 
opinions is resistance to the moral law. Popes now-a-days are 
decent people enough; but fancy a Pope who could will death 
to thousands! How many French Deputies would survive ten 
days? We do not believe that any such secret could now be 
possessed by one Government alone—though we admit some- 
thing like it happened in the case of the discovery called Greek 
fire, which was kept to the last a secret in the hands of Con- 
stantinople alone—but suppose it were, which Government would 
** Protagoras ” trust not to conquer the world, and compel the 
world to toil for its own benefit alone? Is it toa Government of 
“ educated natives of India ” that he would entrust such a func- 
tion P Upon his hypothesis, the method must be so easy that 
a single man or a small group might become masters of it; and 
where then would be the security of mankind? We cannot 
conceive a more frightful calamity for mankind than the dis- 
covery of any means of spreading death wholesale, capable of 
being used by a few, and without mortal danger to them- 
selves. Even without supposing them as vicious as they 
might be, their blunders would be unendurable, their benevo- 
lent tyrannies maddening; and, in a very short time, 
they would become drunk with power, and their consciences 
would die. They would not be better than Marcus Aurelius, 
surely; and if he had possessed this power, Christianity had 
died. ‘ Protagoras” says that the world would then fear to do 
wrong, because the wronged man could avenge himself; but will 
he trust the power of vengeance, vengeance to the death, to 
every man who thinks himself wronged ? Does he really believe 
that every dynamitard is a good man, or that the tyrant, the 
spiteful man, and the greedy man will not leap at the new power ? 
As a matter of fact, he will be twice as ready as the good man, for, 
unless human nature strangely alters, it is not the good who will 
get rid of the inner reluctance to use this power of diffusing death 
even in a good cause. One does not seek an executioner among 
saints, nor have the relatives of their victims yet blown up the 
paymasters of the dynamitards. We do not find that those who 
now use the resources of science either talk or act “the law of love.” 
It would be possible, by blowing up two or three rooms in Paris 
and New York, to put an end to the dynamite war; yet the last 
thing dynamitards think of, is the fear of reprisals, such as “ Pro- 
tagoras”” assumes that the victims of wrong would immediately 
inflict. There is the crucial case ready to his hands. The 
dynamitards slay the innocent. The innocent could avenge 
that wrong. Nevertheless, the dynamitards live, and drink 
champagne. So far from looking forward to the dis- 
covery of such a method of war with exultation, we should 
regard it with horror, as a calamity which nothing but the 
direct exertion of Almighty power could prevent from again re- 
ducing the world to anarchy. That coalition of the feeble but 
well-meaning, against the violent and the wicked, which we call 
“society,” would be paralysed and helpless; and any man scien- 
tific enough to understand the new method, and callous enough to 
use it, would “ stride through the world like a lord through his 
hall,” a ravenous master among cowering slaves. Nor are we 
prepared to say that the world has no such phase of misery to 
pass through. Dynamite is not much, because the intensity of 
its action diminishes in such rapid proportion to distance; but 
there will be some great catastrophe with dynamite yet before 
the instinctive horror of mankind puts dynamite down, and 
there are, or may be, chemical combinations before which dyna- 








mite is weak. The world may yet have to face a triumph of the 
wicked, of the maniacs of destruction, or of the purely callous, 
Why should it escape, any more than Kashgar did, where all 
males died? “Protagoras” will say that society will resist, 
Ah, but that is for war to go on; and he assumes that to be 
impossible. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE FUTURE OF ARMAMENT. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The information contained in the article “A Great 
Change in India,” which appeared in your issue for the 9th inst, 
respecting the effects of the British rule on the Indian people, 
as well as the possible results which are suggested by the writer, 
give no small amount of food for reflection. The transformation 
of warlike and military peoples into a peace-loving community 
of farmers, artisans, and traders, especially when we take into 
account such an enormous population as that of India, would 
indeed have most important effects on the whole world. I think, 
though, your writer takes much too dark a view of the future 
prospects both of Great Britain and India when he assumes that 
the former Power will, by its beneficent rule, unfit the people of 
India for defending their country and their rights against in. 
vading hordes of barbarians, whether under the command of 
Russia or any other Power. He assumes too readily that the 
art of war has reached its utmost perfection, or nearly so; 
whereas, in my humble opinion, that art is as yet along way 
from being perfect, or anything like it. When the art of war is 
perfect, war will inevitably cease. Instead of being perfect, 
war, I am inclined to think, is little more than in its primitive 
stage. 

The only difference between ancient and modern armies is in 
the application of steam, gunpowder, and dynamite,—a very 
great one in appearance, but not so much so in reality. Modern 
armies do not need to be so large in the field as ancient armies; 
yet it is very questionable whether fewer people are required for 
an effective war in modern times than of old. The men who 
make the powder and dynamite, and the girls who fill the 
cartridges, are quite as much part and parcel of a modern army 
as the soldiers who fire them off, and run pretty nearly similar 
risks. The methods of modern warfare are exactly the same as 
of ancient warfare, and relatively not much more effective, though 
just as coarse and brutal. The long-bow was quite as effective a 
weapon as the rifle,and modern cannon do not seem to beany great 
advance on the baliste and battering-rams of the ancients. In 
naval warfare we have actually gone back again to one of the 
most ancient naval mancouvres, that of ramming. The siege- 
trains of the present day are just as cumbersome as siege-trains 
in times when, as the Bible tells us, “ Mountains and hills were 
made low, and valleys exalted; when the rough places were 
made plain, and the crooked straight.” Science has not yet said 
its last word on the adaptation of Nature’s secrets to resist- 
ance against rapine, carnage, and wrong, whether exercised 
by nation against nation, or nations against -individuals. 
Even now substances are known to chemists which it only 
needs finer mechanical skill to make into efficient and invincible 
agents for defending civilisation against barbarism and savagery. 
What secrets may be, and no doubt are, hid in the womb of 
Nature, and are waiting to be revealed by the hand of science, 
can only be conjectured. But we may be sure of this much,— 
that the higher the civilisation, and the more developed the 
intellect of the future, the more hopeless will become the 
attempts of needy and adventurous barbarians against the 
well-being of rich and highly civilised nations. If the Romans 
had left to Britain with their civilisation a body of physical know- 
ledge similar to that even of to-day, the Saxon Conquest would 
have been impossible. 

I do not know how far it has struck thinkers that there is an 
intimate connection between the ingenious combinations of 
metaphysics and the progress of natural knowledge ; that a 
great eapacity for the one indicates an equally great capacity 
for the other. It is notorious that the most metaphysical ages 
of the Greeks were also the most keen in scientific research. In 
fact, then the metaphysician and the scientific man were generally 
the same person. In modern times, the age of Bacon, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Locke, was also the age of Galileo, Harvey, 
Kepler, and Newton; and in our time, within the last thirty 
years, the revival of interest in metaphysical inquiry is also 
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coincident with one of the most active periods of scientific 
research and mechanical invention which has ever been known- 
To apply this to the case of our Indian fellow-countrymen, who, 
by a careful system of law and order, have become a peace- 
loving and justice-loving people. They will, there is not a doubt, 
have retained the capacity for intellectual combinations such 
as are represented in the works of their philosophers and 
theologians. They have been enabled by a rule of peace 
and justice to apply themselves to the study of Nature 
through all her forms. And then, what may we expect 
in a national crisis, even though their aversion to war may be 
extreme? Let us imagine a horde of barbarians or semi- 
barbarians persisting in making their way to the conquest of 
India, as an easy prey and rich booty. The Indians send out 
zo corresponding noisy, clumsy, and expensive horde, in the 
sense of a modern army, to resist the enemy, but simply a 
small corps of resolute and adroit chemists, physiciens, and 
mechanicians, with suitable apparatus. The invading horde 
meets with no resistance, marches as if on a summer parade, 
and enters India on its journey of murder and rapine. 
It encamps for the night, looking forward for the morrow to 
bring it to its prey. But there is no to-morrow for the doomed 
host, for in the dead watches of the night, the invisible, noise- 
less, and destroying angel of science has been let loose over it; 
every man in it, from the highest general to the humblest 
trooper, every animal, from noble charger to patient pack-horse, 
is wrapped in the sleep of death, and the sun rises on heaps of 
festering carrion. 


It is in the way of chemical science, as I believe, that 
war, more particularly aggressive warfare, will be made 
impossible. By advances in chemical and mechanical know- 
ledge, every nation, however small, will one day be able 
to make itself impregnable to external foes; and when 
science succeeds in this, it will make the world a fairly 
tolerable place to live in for any reasonable being. The 
same advances in physical knowledge will also conduce to 
individual liberty, by making every oppressed individual, even 
though alone, a danger and a menace to the society he lives in; 
and so men will be compelled, by instincts of self-preservation, 
to keep perfectly the moral law. Preachers and ethical 
teachers do good in their way, by calling attention to the 
existence of the eternal laws regulating the relations of men 
to men; but beyond that their influence is comparatively 
small. Experience, whether as vouched for by history, or by 
daily life, teaches clearly one axiom, viz.: that, taken on the 
whole,men are never more moral than the special necessities of the 
case compel thein to be. As a maxim, which I once heard quoted 
from some old Chinese sage, says, “ If you wish to make men moral 
make them rich ;” or, in other words, let their material circum- 
stances be such that it will be much more unpleasant to be 
immoral than moral. One compensation, to my mind, for the 
irritation and disgust caused by the acts of dynamitards and 
other half-cracked doctrinaires is that, in a clumsy sort of way, 
they are showing that men will have to learn the virtues of 
Justice, Charity, and Love to their fellow-men, not merely in 
words but in deeds, or the human race will have to vanish from 
the face of the earth. I do not think the last at all probable, 
but that after more or less dire experience, according to their 
intelligence and culture, men will learn not only ¢o talk the 
golden rule, but also to act it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ProraGoras. 





DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE ** SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of May 9th “ A Free Churchman ” con- 
trasts my letter to you, which appeared in the Spectator of 
May 2nd, with Lord Aberdeen’s article on the union of Presby- 
terian Churches. It must surely be obvious to any one who 
reads my letter that I was not writing on the question of union, 
but simply had for my object to show the difference between 
Mr. Carvell Williams’ promises and Mr. Dick Peddie’s intended 
performances. I do not wish to follow “ A Free Churchman” 
into all the points he raises,—you would not give me space; 
and, if you did, the discussion could not possibly interest the 
majority of your readers. I must, however, confess to a feeling 
of some amusement at your correspondent’s letter; no praise 
seems too high for Lord Aberdeen’s proposals in his opening 
sentences, but the remainder of the letter is occupied in showing 
how impracticable it will be to work them out. I protest 
altogether at the inference that because I object to the Church 





of Scotland being ignored as a body corporate, therefore I 
am to be represented as wishing to ask Parliament to provide 
for the future constitution of the Disestablished Church. 

On the larger question which is dealt with by Lord Aberdeen, 
and in your article, may I say one word. Everyone is in favour 
of union in the abstract; it is the working of it out that is the 
difficulty, and I do not see where a common basis for discussing 
details can be found. There are questions of principle involved on 
each side—quite as honestly held on the one side as on the other, 
I have no doubt; but the idea of an Established Church and that 
of a purely Voluntary Church are in themselves contradictory, 
and between things contradictory there can be no compromise. 
It is not from the Church of Scotland alone that objections to 
Lord Aberdeen’s proposal will come. It has not been received 
with favour—it has been scouted—by the advocates of “ religious 
equality.” They will not have it, because a new Act of Parlia- 
ment would be needed to define—i.e., to recognise—the Church 
or Churches counted worthy to receive a share of the funds. 

In regard to one passage in your article, may I say that the 
present Establishment is not fairly described as one “ that does 
not object to the interference of the State in its administra- 
tion.” The fact is, it is the only Church which is by statute 
secured against any such interference. Still less can it be said 
to have “absorbed the national inheritance of other Churches.” 
It has not absorbed nor appropriated that inheritance; it 
remains on the old ground, doing the old work to the best of its 
ability, and retaining the old inheritance, which it has done 
nothing to forfeit. The Church of Scotland has offered in the 
most formal way, in a letter to the other Presbyterian Churches 
in 1875, to share the privileges of Establishment and Endow- 
ment with them; and that offer was practically reversed last 
year. The Church of Scotland does not seek exclusive pos- 
session of its privileges and position; but it must stand up for, 
and defend to the last, be the cost what it may, the principle of 
a national Establishment of religion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Barrovur or BuRLEIGH. 


THE BUST OF COLERIDGE. 

{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR ”’] 
Sir,—I shall be glad if you will allow me to supplement with 
some additional information what has been already announced 
with regard to the gift of Coleridge’s bust to Westminster 
Abbey. ‘The bust owes its origin to a desire and intention on 
the part of a deceased American clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, Dr. Mercer, of Newport, Rhode Island. Dr. Mercer in 
his latter years had given up regular clerical work, and was a 
good deal in England. He was unmarried, and had considerable 
property. During his visits to London, two things had especi- 
ally struck him,—the absence of any memorial of Coleridge in 
the Temple which is increasingly an object of interest to 
Americans and to the whole English-speaking world; and the 
extreme poverty of a part of the London population, a poverty 
not equalled in America. It was his wish to present a memorial 
of Coleridge to the Abbey; and he desired also to devote some 
part of his property to the relief of distress in London. About 
this latter object he wrote to me. After his death (on November 
3rd, 1882), I received a Jetter from his executrix, Mrs. Duncan 
Pell, the widow of a former Governor of Rhode Island, in- 
forming me that Dr. Mercer had not altered his will so 
as to carry ont what he designed, but that by means 
of an unopposed suit she was obtaining powers which 
would enable her to repair the omission. With the assistance 
of Mr. Ernest Coleridge, a grandson of the poet, Mrs. Pell, as 
your readers are aware, has now placed a bust of Coleridge in 
the Abbey; and she has also assigned a considerable sum of 
money to the relief of the sufferings of the poor in London. 
This money will not become available till after the lapse of 
certain lives; but in the course of some twenty or thirty years 
the London Hospital will probably benefit to the amount of 
£30,000, and the New Hospital for Women to the amount of 
£10,000. 

In further pious care for the memory of Dr. Mercer, Mrs. Pell 
has just issued a volume which is a beautiful specimen of 
American printing and binding,—‘ Bible Characters, being 
Selections from Sermons of Alexander Gardiner Mercer, D.D. 
(1817-1882), with a brief memoir of him by Manton Marble, and 
a portrait. Published by C. P. Putnam’s Sons.” The sermons 
have a tone of thought which might be expected in an admirer 
of Coleridge, and they are characterised by a freshness, breadth, 
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and delicacy of treatment which place them far above the 
average of sermons.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Lirwrtyy Davies. 


LOWELL AND COLERIDGE. 
|To THE Epiror or THE “Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—It strikes me as remarkable, that, among the eloquent 
speakers who followed Mr. Lowell last Thursday at the Chapter- 
House, no one pointed ‘out the likeness between the teaching of 
Coleridge and that of the poet who was chosen to unveil his 
bust. I mean that in one poem of Coleridge’s, at least, he 
taught exactly that idea of a higher patriotism which combines 
love of one’s country with the determination to oppose her when 
wrong, which is so forcibly set forth in the “ Biglow Papers.” 
Compare these two instances of that feeling :— 
“ When France in wrath her giant limbs upreared, 
And with an oath that smote air, earth, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and vowed she would be free, 
ear witness for me how I hoped and feared ! 
With what a joy, my lofty gratulation 
Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band ; 
And, when to whelm the disenchanted nation, 
Like fiends embattled by a wizard’s wand, 
The Monarchs marched in evil day, 
And Britain joined the dire array ; 
Though dear her shores and circling ocean, 
Though many friendships, many loves, 
Had swollen the patriot emotion, 
And east a light o’er all her hills and groves ; 
Yet still my voice unalter’d sang defeat 
To all that braved the tyrant-quelling lances ; 
And shame too long delayed and vain retreat ! 
For ne’er, O Liberty ! with partial aim, 
I dimmed thy light or damped thy holy flame ; 
Sut blessed the piwans of delivered France, 
And hung my head and wept at Britain’s name.” 
Is not the following like the above in spirit ?— 
“* Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She’s a kneelin’ with the rest; 
She that ongh’ to ha’ clung fer ever 
In her grand old eagle-nest,— 
She that ough’ to stand so fearless, 
Wile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed in all the world. 
Call me coward, call me traiter, 
Jest «z suits your mean idees ; 
Here I stand, a tyrant-hater, 
An’ the friend o’ God an’ Peace.” 

Surely this point is worth noting. We have a good deal, on 
the one side, of the lofty philosophic scorn of the “ patriot 
emotion;” and much, on the other hand, of the bastard 
patriotism of the Jingo; but the combination of the real love 
of country with the bold opposition to corrupt national feeling 
is rare enough to be worth studying. May it not remind 
us of the feeling of one who wept over Jerusalem while he pro- 
phesied its fall >—I am, Sir, &., An ENGLISHMAN. 

“VARIATIONS IN THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME.” 
[To Tne Eprror OF THE “*§PEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sin,—Your reviewer, in his remarks upon the paper by Mr. 
Justice Stephen on the above subject, says, inter alia, “ It Cie, 
hard labour] is said to be altogether worse than penal servitude. 
Does it really involve, as many believe, torture dangerous to 
the health of ordinary men?” Perhaps you will afford me 
space in your widely-read journal to call attention to the nature 
of hard labour as described by Mr. W. K. Wigram, in his 
* Justices’ Note- Book,’ second edition :—“ During the whole of 
a prisoner’s sentence, if it does not exceed one month, and 
during one month if it does, he is required to sleep upon a 
plank without mattrass. . .. . . Hard labour of the first 
class may consist of work at the tread-wheel, crank, or 
Or it may be exacted in that ingenious form 


Where 





capstan. 
of mental and bodily torture known as ‘ shot-drill.’ 

no such appliances are employed, the picking of 3-Ib. 
weight of oakum is usually enforced as a substitute. The 
small faggot of old rope which contains this quantity looks 
innocent enough. The amount of pain and punishment involved 
in untwisting it, and the astonishing aspect of the result, may 
easily be made matter of private experiment.” 

For my own part, I am inclined to agree with the learned 
Judge that hard labour “is so severe as the law now stands, 
that it ought to be inflicted only under very exceptional circum- 
stances.” And I think Mr. Wigram has pretty clearly pointed 
out “the reason why.”—I an, Sir, &c., 

A Justice or tun Peace. 


| 
| 
| 








es 


MARRIAGES OF AFFINITY. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Allow me, as a clergyman, and what is commonly called 
a High Churchman, to corroborate your statement, that “the 
passages quoted from Scripture were directed against unlawful 
relations with a brother’s wife, not a brother’s widow, and a 
father’s wife, not a father’s widow.” The strong family ties of 
God’s ancient people, and the opportunities thence arising for 
special intimacy, especially in the Wilderness, gave occasion for 
the severe Mosaic regulations against forbidden connections, 
Under laws which permitted polygamy, Lord Beauchamp will 
easily understand that the strict obligation to entire purity of 
heart and life, insisted on by our Lord and the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, could scarcely be enforced ; but within the family 
circle, at least, all excesses were carefully guarded against and 
severely punished. 

It is because this view has been held by the Latin Church 
that she has for centuries exercised a dispensing-power in the 
case of marriages of affinity; going on the broad principle, 
which every Roman Catholic will admit, that the Church can 
dispense with any and all ecclesiastical regulations, but cannot 
repeal any direct commandment of Almighty God.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

7 Keble Terrace, Oxford, May 8th. 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 

[To tHE EpIToR oF 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “An Anxious Guardian of the 
Queen’s English,” has appealed unto Shakespeare; unto Shake- 
speare shall he go. He ought to have gone last week; had he 
done so he would vot have written on your imagined error in 
writing “a deal of trouble.” In Shakespeare he will find “Such 
a deal of skimble-skamble stuff” (1 IZenry IV., iii., 1), and “O! 
what a deal of scorn” (Twelfth Night, iii., 1). The ‘‘ Anxious 
Guardian ” objects to “like” being used as an adverb; Shake- 
speare was superior to this prejudice, and used the word more 
frequently as an adverb than as an adjective, thus,— 
“The lover sighing like furnace.” 2 As You Like It 
‘My lungs began to crow like chanticleer.”’ ) * Force et 
“ He doth bestride the narrow world like a Colossus.’—Julius Owsar. 
“ Over-come us like a summer’s cloud.”—acbeth. 


ARCHER GuRNEY. 


THE ‘* SPECTATOR,” | 


The other expressions of which the “ Anxious Guardian” com- 
plains are possibly not Shakespearean, but they are not un- 
grammatical. 

“ All the same ” is a nom. absolute construction, and may be 
compared with “other things equal.’ ‘ None the less” is 
quite as correct as “not the less,” the difference between the 
two phrases being that in the first “none” is an adverb 
qualifying “the less,” and in the second “not” is an adverb 
qualifying the verb, participle, or adjective to which the phrase 
is attached. ‘“ Very pleased” may perhaps find less support 
from authority than “much pleased;” but it is not ungram- 
matical. ‘ Very” is an adverb, and may, therefore, qualify a 
participle; sometimes, indeed, the use of “very” with a parti- 
ciple cannot be avoided, as “ very tired.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


: ; F. R. 
ART. 
° - 
THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 


COLOURS. 
Tr is with a certain mingling of regret and satisfaction that we 
have to acknowledge that our predictions with regard to the 
“ Institute” and “ Old Water-Colour Society” have at last 
come true, and that the former has, by its more generous and 
enlightened policy, wholly distanced its rival. The contrast 
between the two exhibitions this year is pitiful to one who 
remembers, as the present writer remembers, the time when 
the Old Society was so infinitely superior to its rival, and when it 
had only to stretch out its hand, so to speak, and take all the best 
water-colour painters of the day within its shelter. Forit must 
be remembered that, until a few years ago, the Old Society could 
have had anybody it chose as a member; all water-colour 
artists wished to belong to it, and it was not till each had, 
practically speaking, been refused, that he went and sought for 
election at the Institute. The result was easily foreseen. The 
older Society grew to be a body composed for the most part of 
elderly men settled in their old art ways, jealous of their old 
exclusive privileges, fearing beyond everything to admit within 
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their body any disturbing influence, and so rejecting almost 
necessarily all the stronger of the young artists who wished to 
join them. The Institute, on the other hand, grew to be a very 
mixed body of old and young, good and bad artists, but with 
this great redeeming quality,—that it was a growing, and not a 
declining vitality, that it kept getting the best new blood pro- 
curable, and as much of it as possible. 

This was the case when, three years ago, the Institute moved 
their exhibition to the large new gallery in Piccadilly, and 
announced that henceforward they would exhibit not only their 
own works, but those of all comers. The natural result followed. 
Many new men joined for the sake of the large galleries and the 
importance of the exhibition. Many other artists, who belonged 
to neither Water-Colour Society, and whose artistic position 
prevented them from contributing to minor galleries, sent here ; 
and when it was discovered that the rooms were large, perfectly 
lighted, and comfortable, and that outsiders’ pictures were hung 
with fairness and liberality, success was established. 

So it has come to pass, within less than ten years, that the 
weaker Society has become the stronger, simply because the 
stronger has thrown away its chances. The liberal policy has 
conquered the conservative, as a liberal policy always must 
conquer in any living body. 

Still, one cannot help being a little sorry for the sake of the 
pleasant old room in Piccadilly, and of the old artists who made 
it beautiful for us. And the present writer’s memory, at least, 
turns back rather fondly to the remembrance of the scarlet coats 
and dappled-grey horses of Fred Taylor, the heavy summer 
foliage which Birket Foster hung over river and thatched 
cottage, the iridescence of Holland’s Venetian sketches, the 
richness of George Fripp’s cornfields and rocky shores. Dodgson, 
and Palmer, and Edward Duncan, and many another of the 
simple-minded landscape-painters, were all here a few years ago, 
all doing, as far as their power went, good things faithfully. 
Here, too, amongst the figure-men were Burton and Burne Jones, 
Pinwell and Walker. There was an atmosphere about this old 
gallery which there will never be about the new Institute, for the 
times have changed, and the men with them; the simplicity and 
pleasant dogmatism of old Water-Colour Art are gone for ever. 
We cannot have everything, and must pay for increasing science 
and knowledge of other nations’ art, and variety of aim and rest- 
lessness of spirit. It is, perhaps, allowable to give a regret to the 
purely national landscape art of which the Old Society was the 
founder, and which, had not the Royal Academy neglected its 
clearest duty, would be living and thriving to this day. 

But we must not stay to talk of this, for we have in this 
first notice to say a word or two about some of the most 
important pictures here in the Institute, and _ first 
to state broadly that the exhibition is, in our opinion, the 
best collection of contemporary Water-Colour Art which we 
have seen for many There are over a thousand 
drawings here, and the average merit is very high. 


years. 


And first, for a pleasant introduction, look at Miss Jane Dealy’s 


little Dutch girl, nursing a rag doll with great complacency. If 


for nothing else, this drawing is noticeable for its artist’s keen 
delight in fresh colour, and the success with which she has 
managed it. The child is old-fashioned and quaint; a little 
too red in the checks, perhaps, but natural and healthy, not 
belonging to the dressed-up baby species. Miss Dealy has a 
somewhat similar picture, with two children in a foreign street, 
in the Academy; may we whisper to her that she shall in the 
future give us some grown-up folks? Let her leave the 
portraiture of babies to the strong Academicians, whose 
province it has lately become. Notice, too, for a little 
bit of work of genuine character and merit, a very small 


sketch called “From a Window,” by Charles Holroyd,—some | 
old cottages with a cabbage-garden in front, and a bit of seashore | 


behind. We do not know Mr. Holroyd in any way, but we 
venture to recommend any of our readers who want to get a 
little bit of genuine work ata reasonable price to buy this. It 
is miserable to see such a bright and good little picture priced 
modestly, and unbought. 

To pass to more important works, here is the “South 


of all | 





Harting, Sussex,” of Mr. Aumonier, representing some plough- | 


ing-horses, flat fields, and rising downs behind—a landscape 
which literally makes one’s heart glad to look upon. We have 


been admiring and writing in praise of Mr. Aumonier for | 
such | 


years, but never to our recollection has he done 
good work as this year, and especially this picture. As 


points, nor is it very remarkable in the present instance, but 
everything else is as good as can be. Fresh and sweet smells 
the earth just turned up by the plough, clear and bright and 
soft is the air and sunshine above it; the great spaces of the 
landscape stretch away in perfect simple relation; the impres- 
sion of the whole is to make the dweller in towns remember and 
long for the peace and pleasure of the country,—a delightful 
picture, in which the artist has forgotten himself and only 
thought of his subject; simple and bold in its conception, and 
thoroughly successful in every way. 

Compare with this a picture which hangs near to it, called “ The 
Courtyard,” by David Murray. Mr. Murray is another kind of 
landscape-painter than the one of whom we have been speaking. 
He loves, as a rule, strange effects of light, and renders them 
very daringly and very truly. Hehada landscape of great merit 
of this kind in the Grosvenor Gallery last year, showing some 
fen-land under a lurid sky. This courtyard picture is notable 
here less for its merits than its perfect contrast to the 
Aumonier. It is a queer, rather pre-Raphaelite drawing, 
without a single valve in it, but crammed with delicacies of 
colour and minute details of form. It is apparently serabbed 
about, rather than painted, in half-a-dozen different ways, and 
seems to have had body-colour rubbed into it in the regular 
“ quarter-wash, half-fresco manner.” Suggestive, subtle, and 
airless, it stands at the very opposite pole of character and tech- 
nique to the fresh fields of the first-mentioned painter. For- 
tunately, there are more roads than one to the Palace of Art. 

Were it not so, what should we have to say of Mr. George 
Wilson’s “The Lost Paradise,” a drawing, by the way, which 
the hanging committee might have let us sce a little closer? It 
is almost the only very serious study of the nude figure in the 
gallery, and is certainly the best piece of figure-drawing. It 
represents Adam and Eve seeing their * Lest Paradise” 
in a vision, a vision which is made apparent to those who 
look at the picture. The picture is full of good qualities 
wasted, or almost wasted, by the incompletion of its con- 
ception. As we have said, the drawing of the figures, especially 
that of the head and torso of Adam, is very good, aud portions 
of the colour deserve to be called exquisite. Look, for instance 
of this, at the varied beauty of leaf, and branch, and ground in 
the front of the picture. On the other hand, there are faults 
in the composition which a child might have avoided; faults 
which are apparently wilful, or, at best, idle mistakes. Adam, 
who stands to the right of Eve, has both his feet cut off by one 
of her outstretched legs; Eve is presented sideways to the 
spectator in a kneeling attitude, with outstietched arm, which 
makes a singularly ungraceful series of lines; Adam’s head is 
crushed up into a corner of the picture, and has to be looked 
at more or less by itself; the composition is divided almost 
red battlement 
stretches right 


diametrically down the centre by a huge 
represeuting the walls of Paradise, which 
across one side of the 
tone with the rest of the colour, and in our 
destructive of the composition. All these mistakes, and others 
of a similar kind, Mr. Wilson might have avoided. As it is, he 
has produced a drawing which, in its mingling of genius and 
wilfuluess, awkwarduess and beauty, is absolutely unique. Mr. 
Arthur Ditchfield’s Amalfi 
exactly as a work of art, but as an honest and not wholly 
unsuccessful attempt to render the brightness and colour 
of Southern Italy. <A little 
Clausen, called “A Summer FEvening,” 
which represents a woodland scene 
ordinary effect of light. We do not say it is an impossible 
effect; but it is one at least in which we disbelieve, and it 
reminds us more of one of the late Mr. Dodgson’s paintings than 
George Clausen, indeed, has not improved 


drawing, and is altogether out of 


opibion 





is noticeable, not 





ew near 


strange picture, by George 


hanes near this 
1g et his, 
extra- 


inder a most 


anything in nature. 


| of late years, and seems now to aim more at being peculiar than 


being beautiful. Imitation of Bastien Lepage has not done him 
good. And in this category, too, we must put Mr. R. H. Carter’s 
Cornish pictures, of which there are several here,—works which 
should not be hung in prominent positions at such an exhibition. 
The sham domestic, complicated by the spuriously pathetic, is 
expressly the character of these works; and we confess that few 
pictures with which we are acquainted have annoyed us so much 


| as oneof Mr. Carter’s, entitled, ‘The Return of the Missing Boat,” 


which is now to be seen in engraving or chromo all over London. 
Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Pan Pipes” is a better water-colour than 


/ we have seen from his hand for a long time, but it is spoilt by 
a rule, composition is not one of this artist’s strongest | the vulgarity of the girls’ figures. The shepherd who sits play- 
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ing to them is very happy in attitude and expression, and the 
whole drawing would make a good decorative panel for needle- 
work. Of a very different character to Mr. Carter’s Cornwall 
is that of Mr. Napier Hemy, shown here ina large picture which 
represents the “tucking” of the pilchard nets off that coast. 
It is a high, narrow composition, in which we look down from 
close-quarters into the boats, and the slip of sea between them 
from which the fish are being gathered. This has very nearly 
been a great success; it is one of the finest pictures in the 
gallery, despite its imperfections. A subject of rapid instan- 
taneous movement of boats, men, fish, and water, seen from 
a most difficult point of view, the cbstacles to success must 
have been nearly insuperable. Mr. Hemy has conquered them 
all but one. He has made a picture, and given us a good deal 
of the beauty of the subject; but he has not succeeded in 
interesting us. All the materials are there, but they have not 
been worked up sufficiently. The work is true, but it is cold, 
and perhaps a little awkward; its human interest is somehow 
un-human; there is action, but no individuality in the figures ; 
and though the grasp of the scene is strong and true, it has 
missed the beauty which we feel must have been there also. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
Ty the article which precedes this upon the Institute of Painters 
in Water-colours, we have given some account of the difference 
between the two Galleries, and of the causes for the elder 
Society’s decline; we have here only to notice one or two of the 
most interesting works in the Gallery of the latter Society. 
The exhibition is, as usual, a small one, numbering only three 
hundred pictures, many of which, moreover, are of very minute 
size, and it is composed almost exclusively of landscapes. The 
two or three figure-subjects which are of any importance may 
just be briefly noticed. The largest is a single figure of a 
lady in a yellow and white dress, with a very large brown 
velvet hat, standing in a wood, with her eyes widely open, and 
a collie dog by her side. This is by Henry Henshall, and is, in 
some ways, a noticeable piece of water-colour painting, if only 
from the peculiarity of its method, the texture of the picture 
being gained chiefly by a very skilful use of rubbing out the 
colour. Look, for instance of this, at the coat of the dog, and 
the manner in which the lighter portions of its fur are indicated. 
For the rest, it is equally strong and unsatisfactory. A dull 
yellow-brown hue, as of faded velvet, overspreads the whole of 
the work; the foliage is scrubby and uninteresting, and the 
young lady herself has little, if any, character. Turn from this 
to Mr. Wainwright's lovers in medixval costume in an orchard : 
the lady sitting on the forked branch of a tree; the man, in red 
doublet and hose, putting aside the boughs to make his way 
towards her. This is as French as the heart can desire ; the trees 
and grass dullest, greyest green ; the values most carefully pre- 
served ; the composition and conception clever and bizarre. Abad 
flavour, intellectually speaking, is given by this work; it repre- 
sents an orchard of the Eden Theatre, with the actors of an 
opera-bouffe. Both the woman and the man are very evidently 
dressed-up models, and the natural scenery is more dressed up 
still. It literally reeks with ability, and of no picture would 
it be more impossible to say, that it was lad painting or good 
art. My. Wainwright, as we ventured to tell him a year or two 
ago, has forgotten the end in seeking the means; his pictures are 
scientific and approach perfection in their treatment, but the result 
thereof is unlovely. Of all galleries in the world, perhaps this 
style of art is least at home in the one of which we are speaking. 
Turn from this toa little picture by Mrs. Allingham, of a servant 
in grey stuff gown bringing in the clothes-basket to the house 
through an old-fashioned garden. All honour to this clever artist, 
who has made so simple a theme beautiful. Speaking roughly, 
since Fred Walker died no one has painted English homes so well 
as Mrs. Allingham; and of all her sweet “ garden-closes ”’ this 
is, perhaps, the sweetest. Not only is it purely beautiful in its 
result and in the spirit of its conception, but technically it is as 
skilful as one could wish, the end being attained by the simplest 
and most direct means. The sight of it, after Mr. Wainwright’s 
lovers, is like the taste of strawberries after a dose of medicine 
—it pleases the taste and cleans the palate at the same time. 
The honours of the exhibition are to be divided between 
two men—Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. E. F. Brewtnall—of whom 
we will first mention the latter. Mr. Brewtnall is that painter, 
chiefly known by his costume figure-subjects, of whose land- 
scape powers we have on several occasions spoken highly. It 








has always seemed to us that this artist had a distinct gift 
for landscape of an imaginative kind, and would find himself 
better repaid by adhering to that style of art than the one he 
usually practises. We are glad to see that his most important 
work this year is of this character, and that it is, upon the 
whole, the finest thing in the exhibition. The subject is taken 
from the old ballad of “The Three Ravens,” in illustration of 
the concluding verse :— 
“Now God send every gentleman 
Such hound, such hawk, and such a leman, 
With a down, derry, derry down.” 

We look in the picture across a great tree, bare of foliage, whose 
twisted branches stretch across the sky, and on one of its lower 
boughs sit the three ravens consulting together. In the dis- 
tance a wood with a trace of sunset shining through its tree. 
trunks ; and between the tree and the wood isa dull green meadow 
on which the dead knight lies, with his hound and his lady by his 
side. The work is quite strangely powerful, and would make a 
fine etching; it is well drawn and well conceived ; it is dramatic 
without being theatrical, strong without being insolent, and 
pathetic without being morbid. It shows real qualities of imagina- 
tive design, and is thoroughly carried out in all its minor details, 
We congratulate Mr. Brewtnall upon a decided achievement. The 
other picture is of some Dutch pinks hauled up on the sea-shore, 
We have had such frequent cause to speak of Mr. Moore’s work 
that we shall only say of this that it is one of his finest water- 
colours, that its composition is very happy, and that the drawing 
of these unwieldy boats, with their great bulging sterns and 
painted rudders, is such as no Englishman living could rival. 
The late E. W. Cooke could have drawn them as well; but asa 
colourist he was not to be compared to Mr. Moore, nor had he 
any sense of the poetry and magic of the sea, such as the last- 
mentioned painter possesses keenly. There is very little else 
in the Gallery worthy of notice, except the landscapes of Mr. 
Albert Goodwin, which are not an echo of its painter’s 
earlier and better work. And of Mr. Goodwin’s landscapes 
we have spoken so much in former articles that we shall only 
say of these that they are of his usual quality—not his very best 
work—for none of the subjects are exactly those which suit 
him exactly. The most attractive to us is the slight drawing of 
Ilfracombe, showing the Lantern Hill and Hillsborough—a 
picture this, literally made out of nothing by a daring expedient 
of colour in the foreground,—a bright red carpet and a great 
scarlet and crimson net hung up to dry occupy the whole fore- 
ground. His largest picture here—in illustration of a passage from 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress ’—shows great power of dealing with 
a very difficult subject, and is admirable, though not altogether 
pleasant. Of the rest of the drawings there is little to say, save 
in general terms, though a word of praise should be given to 
the sturdy labourer of Mr. A. Marsh, who is shovelling cabbages 
out of a cart to the sheep on a bleak hillside. It is a strong, 
and in some respects a fine drawing; but its gloom and semi- 
tragedy seem overstrained and unnecessary. The Boyces 
are better than they have been of late. There is a very 
bad though laboured Holman Hunt —the worst drawing 
by that painter we have ever seen. Mr. Marks sends 
a single figure, not in his happiest vein. The two prettiest 
pictures in the exhibition, using the word in its strict sense, 
are the calves being fed, by Mr.'Tom Lloyd, and the study of 
fishermen’s cottages at Cadgwith, Cornwall, by Mr. Ernest 
Waterlow. Neither are, perhaps, quite natural, but both are as 
pretty as skill, and pleasant colour, and good drawing can make 


them. ‘There is a very hard large single figure by Du Maurier 


of a lady with a violin, which makes us regret that he should 
have left the medium in which he is a master, to exhibit in 
one in which he shows to disadvantage. 


BOOKS. 

ae 

TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY.* 
[THIRD NOTICE. } 


Tr it has been a nearly impossible task to review in any true 


sense Dr. Martineau’s first and mainly historical volume, the 
task of giving any adequate conception and estimate of the 
speculative wealth of the second volume, which includes the con- 
structive part of his book, is even more entirely hopeless. There 
is not a chapter, there is hardly a page, to which we should not 














* Types of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., Principal ot 
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be glad to call attention, for the purpose either of exhibiting 
the power of the book, or of discussing with its author the 
arguable points of his position. However, we must do what we 
can, though it can only be by giving a few specimens of the sub- 
stance of the book, and of the problems to the solution of which 
Dr. Martineau has applied his great speculative genius, to 
convey to our readers our estimate of its power. 


Dr. Martineau agrees, of course, with all the greater moralists, 
that what is approved and condemned by the moral faculty, 
ig not the external action but the spring of action. And he 
differs from Mr. Sidgwick’s supposition that we pass moral 
judgment on the actions of others before we pass them on 
ourselves, maintaining, and with a force for which it will 
hardly be possible for any thinker to find a satisfactory 
reply, that we cannot pass moral judgments on any one, 
except in virtue of the principles by which we either actually 
measure, or have recognised that we ought to measure, our- 
selves. As Dr. Martineau points out, the convincing proof 
that it is so,is that if we discover that we have misjudged 
the motive, though not the action of another, our moral 
judgment immediately changes with the discovery ; while, on 
the contrary, if an act of our own, done from unworthy motives, 
nevertheless turns out so well as to elicit approbation from 
others, that will make no difference in our self-condemnation. 
In other words, we judge the actions of others as we should 
judge our own on the hypothesis that we have interpreted 
rightly the state of mind from which they proceeded; and 
yet we judge our own quite differently from the manner in 
which others judge them, where we now the state of mind 
from which they proceeded, while others misjudge it. If this 
be admitted, how is it possible to assert more explicitly that 
all our moral judgments are exclusively supplied by our own 
consciences, and are such as we should pass on ourselves if we 
had acted as we suppose those others to have acted ? 

Again, Dr. Martineau shows that we do not call an action 
wrong unless we are conscious of a competition between two 
different springs of action, and conscious of preferring the worse. 
This results in the following canon of right and wrong :—“ Every 
action is right, which in presence of a lower principle follows a 
higher; every action is wrong, which in presence of a higher 
principle follows a lower.” Hence, Dr. Martineau’s view of the 
main function of moral philosophy is that it should draw 
out the comparative order of the ultimate springs of action,— 
none of which is intrinsically evil, or, if taken alone, and 
without the competition of a rival, other than natural,—and 
that it should so estimate both the simple and compound 
springs of action as to explain the ethical differences between 
one character and another, and between the various claims 
of all on the moral reverence or disapprobation of mankind. 
Now, admitting as we do, that this accounts for the general 
tenor of our moral judgments, we find one serious difficulty in 
accepting this moral canon as complete; and, besides this, we 
would suggest one modification of form to bring it, as we 
think, more accurately into agreement with actual experience. 

The serious difficulty is this. Dr. Martineau’s canon scems 
to us to make no sufficient difference between decisions for 
which we feel that we ought to be, but are not, good enough, 
and decisions which it degrades us not to take,—between 
decisions which affect us with nosense of guilf, though 
they may show us that we are poor creatures, and decisions 
which we know to be sinful. Suppose that a man is hesi- 
tating whether he shall follow the promptings of benevolence 
and go to live a hard and dingy life in the East of London, 
instead of surrounding himself with peace and beauty in 
the country, it is clear, we suppose, that if he accepts the 
latter and easier destiny, knowing himself to be strong enough 
for the former, he does wrong, under Dr. Martineau’s canon. 
But can you say that he commits a sin, in the sense in which 
it would be a sin for him to betray a trust under even the 
strongest temptation? It seems to us that Dr. Martineau’s 
canon, while it explains the general difference between the 
highest conduct and conduct which is not the highest, hardly 
explains the difference between conduct that is definitely sinful, 
and conduct that is only wanting in the highest elements. 
Under Dr. Martineau’s canon, it would seem to be just as wrong 
for a man who recognised in himself a definite capacity and fit- 
ness for a great but difficult and self-sacrificing life, to shrink 
back from that life, as it would under the shelter of excuses of 
a more or less respectable character, to keep back the truth 
when he was pledged to tell the truth. Yet surely we call the 





latter a very definite sin, and the former only a confession of 
pardonable weakness. This is our main difficulty in accepting 
as adequate Dr. Martineau’s moral canon. 


Our second suggestion is one that only affects the form 
of Dr. Martinean’s canon. We are fully convinced that, 
so far as Dr. Martineau insists on the necessarily alter- 
native character of the motive presented to us before 
any decision which we deliberately term moral or immoral, 
he is absolutely right. Nor do we doubt that he is sub- 
stantially right when he maintains that what is necessarily 
implied in every such decision is the adhesion either to some 
higher spring of action to the exclusion of a lower, or to some 
lower spring of action to the exclusion of a higher, as the char- 
acteristic of the decision. But whether that is, psychologically 
speaking, the precise fori in which the principle of conscience 
is most naturally expressed, we have some doubts. Our 
doubt is whether the primary moral judgment be not rather, iz 
form, a judgment comparing the character which proceeds on the 
higher principle with the character which proceeds on the lower, 
so far as the occasion draws these characters out, instead of one 
comparing merely the spring of action to which effect is given 
by the higher character to the spring of action to which effect 
is given by the lower. The difference is this:—A_ child, 
suppose, has a struggle in its own mind between its own 
hunger and the claims of some still hungrier and less happy 
child to the food at its command. Now, how does the struggle 
present itself in that child’s mind? Is it thus,—‘ Has pity 
more claim on me than my desire for food?’ Or is it 
thus :—‘ Should not I be selfish if I let the other and hungrier 
child go without food that I may eat ?’—in other words, ‘ Would 
not so-and-so,—probably a companion or a parent, or any one 
who suggests to the child the image it most reverences,— 
‘think first of the stranger’s hunger and next only of his 
own? Nay, does not my own better nature prompt me to 
think first of his needs and next only of my cravings?’ We 
do not believe that ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are ideas primarily 
attached to actions, but to persons. It is the thought of a 
character,—whether one’s own or another’s,—in which pity is 
preferred to appetite, that brings home the sense of obliga- 
tion, and not (in form) the thought of the superiority of the 
principle of pity itself. The point we raise, however, is not entirely 
a question of form; for it often involves a difference in the resulting 
moral judgment. Suppose, what often happens, that the refer- 
ence to the question how another,—another who represents for 
the moment the moral standard of the person subjected 
to temptation,—would act, should bring within the horizon 
of the questioner’s thought a character penetrated by 
higher principles than either of those previously in con- 
flict, then the knowledge that the character referred to 
would take a higher view altogether of the situation, 
may transform the whole aspect of the crisis, and elevate 
a third principle of action, different from either of the 
others, to the place of obligation. All we wish to insist on 
is, that primarily, right and wrong aré adjectives attaching, 
not to actions, but to the persons who perform the actions ; 
it is they who are right or wrong in what they do, rather than 
the thing done which is right or wrong; and next, we insist 
that the judgment of conscience is passed on the character which 
yields itself to the higher or lower spring of action, not on the 
spring of action itself. The only reason we think the question 
important is that we hold the conscience to have a larger grasp 
than Dr. Martineau attributes to it, since if it gains a glimpse 
of any character which would under the circumstances of 
the case act from some higher principle than any of those 
which are at the moment struggling for the mastery, the 
whole moral issue may be thereby enlarged and lifted into a 
new field. In a word, we should say that conscience con- 
sists in the intuitive discernment of the higher attitude of 
character as a whole, in relation to the moral emergency of the 
moment, rather than in the intuitive discernment of the higher 
spring of action. The latter is no doubt involved in the 
former. But the former may go a good deal beyond the 
latter, and at all events the intuitive judgment directly 
concerns the former rather than the latter. It is not till the 
person who is pitiful is compared with the person who is selfish, 
or the person who is faithful and sincere in spite of danger, is 
compared with the person who is faithless and insincere in order 
to shelter himself from danger, that the conscience says definitively 
‘this one is right and that one wrong.’ The practical difference 
between our view and Dr. Martineau’s is this,—that in ordinary 
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moral judgments it is seldom that so few only as two rival 
springs of action can be compared, though two at least must be. 
And the fact that a living character is judged,—and not a mere 
“spring of action,’’—tends to enlarge the moral field of view, 
and to cause us to weigh in the moral scales other actual or 
possible springs of action which may and often do alter the 
whole complexion of the case. 

However, we must not dwell on a minute and somewhat subtle 
difference from Dr. Martineau, when our object is to call atten- 
tion to the large and rich analysis of those ethical discrimina- 
tions of which his treatment is so admirable. What can 
be abler or more powerful than the following reply to Bentham’s 
assertion that all systems which rest upon a supposed specific 
moral faculty rest on a mere ipse divit of the thinker’s mind, 
and therefore on “a phantom of pretensions, which being but 
the shadow of one’s self, the self may shift away ”P— 


“Bentham denounces all appeals to a moral faculty as sheer ipse 
divitisi,—a fraud by which incompetent philosophers would palm 
their own tastes and fancies upon mankind. And Paley, it is well 
known, ridicules as futile a moral authority which a man can dis- 
regard if he chooses, and which leaves it his own affair to give the 
obedience or pocket the consequences. Now, if nothing more were 
meant by these statements than that the presumed authority is simply 
felt in the individual consciousness, and is recognised only because it 
is so felt, we should admit them at once. It is exclusively on this 
‘subjective’ report that we own and assert the moral claim; and 
if other credentials are.demanded, we cannot give them, but must be 
content to maintain the sufficiency of these. The depositions of 
consciousness on this matter are all we have; but they are quite 
adequate to the weight they undertake to bear. If it be meant, that 
because the authority first turns up in my own consciousness, it is 
manufactured there, and carries with it no weight but that of per- 
sonal whim,—the mere accident of individuality,—I cannot accept 
the inference. It certainly stands in direct contradiction to the very 
nature of the consciousness itself, which distinctly announces a law 
over me not of my own making, and would be quite false, were there 
nothing present but a controversy between my own caprices. 
How can that be a mere self-assertion of my own will, to which my 
own will is the first to bend in homage, if not to move in obedience ? 
Bentham describes the ‘moral-sense man’ as a sort of bully, intent 
on browbeating men into accepting the verdict he wants them to 
pronounce. But it is apparently forgotten that he wields against 
others no power that has not already prevailed with himself ; and how 
we are to apply to his inner controversies the picture, drawn with 
such humorous exasperation, of his aggression upon the independence 
of his fellows, it is embarrassing to imagine. Does he manage him- 
self by putting on domineering airs towards his own inclinations, and 
approaching them with some spurious baton of police, which is but a 
painted stick of his own fancy ? Does he like to slap his own likings 
in the face, and amuse himself with despotisms of which he is him- 
self the first victim? And if the moral sentiment be no more thana 
case of sic volo, sic jubeo, how is it that, by repeal of the volition, 
there is still no escape from the command ? The power that creates 
law is adequate to alter law; and the sense of authority which we 
set up for ourselves we could assuredly put down for ourselves. Yet, 
as we are well aware, we can pretend to no such prerogative with 
respect to the claims of the moral consciousness: try as we may, we 
cannot turn lower into higher, or by enactment establish the obliga- 
tions of perfidy. ‘There is something here manifestly beyond the 
play of opinionative despotism. ‘The notion of “rightness,” ’ 
says Mr. Sidgwick, ‘is essentially positive,’ ‘and in the recognition 
of conduct as “ right” is involved an authoritative prescription to do 
it.’ Perhaps, however, it may be admitted that the sense of authority 
is an adequate ground of obligation for myself who feel it; but it 
may be maintained that it must have no further application in the 
criticism and estimate of others. That honour is nobler than fraud 
for me is, in this case, no reason for supposing it to be so with others ; 
this arrangement of the scale may possibly be contingent on some 
personal peculiarity—on its being my scale and not yours; and may 
be altered by removing into another mind. The higher excellence 
does not then belong to the principle of honour, as such, so as to go 
with it wherever it goes; but only to the accidental form which it 
has in one person and hus not in another. Probably the simple state- 
ment of this interpretation of the ‘subjective’ doctrine is sufficient 
refutation of it. It no less contradicts the very nature of the moral 
feeling than the former view; the authority which reveals itself 
within us reports itself, not only as underived from our will, but as 
independent of our idiosyncrasies altogether. It is an integral func- 
tion of the spring of action that wields it against all inferior members 
of the scale; is inseparable thence even in idea: transplant the im- 
pulse whithersoever you will, in no mind can it have conscious pre- 
sence and free opportunity without its relative authority reappearing 
with it. That authority is not an outward sceptre that may be 
dropped from its grasp, or laid aside like the insignia of a monarch 
travelling in foreign lands; but the natural language and symbol of 
its very life and meaning, the loss of which would be the death of its 
identity. No one who feels the authority at all can at the same time 
believe that it is an egoistic peculiarity, which affords him no rational 
ground of expectation from others: by one and the same operation 
it imposes on him a duty, and invests him with a right ; and to deny 
the reciprocity, yet hold him bound, is to retain the ghost of obliga- 
tion, when you have cut away that postulate of a common human 
nature, which alone links it to life. In all our dealings with cne 
another, nay, in all our self-knowledge in presence of one another, 
we necessarily assume an invariable constitution of humanity in our 
separate personalities, and never relinquish this natural ground, 
except where we are forced from it by positive evidence of specialty. 











The burden of proof always lies upon those who would introduce a 
limit on this primitive assumption, and reduce the rule to an excep. 
tion. But Bentham proposes to invert this order; and sharply calls 
to account any man who is so constituted as to imagine his own 
thoughts and feelings the slightest clue to other people’s; you are to 
consider yourself perfectly unique and universally repellent, till you 
have evidence of some concordance or approximation of nature. It 
is clear that such a principle would invert the whole logic of ony 
intellectual procedure inthe mutual comparison of notions and beliefs, 
and make the demonstrative sciences, with their axiomatic maxims, 
the last residuary products after working through every topic of 
difference and debate. And a confusion equally artificial would accrue 
from a similar reading backwards of our ethical procedure. Now, if 
I am justified in assuming in my neighbours an apprehension like my 
own of the equality of two vertical angles, can any reason be given 
why I may not in like manner assume that they feel with me the 
respective ‘authority ’ of honour and perfidy ? The supposition of 
‘subjective’ morals is no less absurd than that of ‘subjective’ mathe. 
matics.” 

And, again, what can be more powerful than the chapter on 
“Merit and Demerit,” with its masterly reply to Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s very unsatisfactory mode of explaining merit and 
demerit by analysing away the possibility of either? Dr, 
Martineau holds that merit and demerit attach only to voluntary 
action,—right or wrong,—and in greater degree according as the 
voluntary right action was more diflicult or the voluntary wrong 
action was more easy to reject :— 


“Far from admitting the measure of merit on which I have in- 
sisted, Mr. Stephen reverses it; declaring that the man is most 
meritorious who has most virtue; and that consequently, if we assume 
that a certain task has to be performed, the man who performs it 
most easily is the most virtuous. Yet he admits that a good action 
proves merit so far as it implies difficnlty to the average man. To 
reconcile these statements, he falls back upon the distinction between 
the outward and the inward : if the difiiculty be in the severity of 
tlhe external conjuncture, it heightens the merit of the internal con- 
quest over it. If the difficulty arises from the internal intensity of 
the passion which obstructs the right, so that a tremendons effort is 
needed to give virtue the victory, it detracts from the merit. This 
I cannot admit: it shows, no doubt, that the habit of virtue is at 
present weak and precarious; but it also shows a vast strength of 
virtuous will in dealing with the momentary problem of duty; and 
is precisely the noble element which elevates into bervism the initial 
stages of every conversion from negligent to devoted life. The con- 
fusion arises from the false identilication of degrees of merit with 
degrees of virtue. One who has the greatest struggle to make in order 
to achieve the task of duty is undoubtedly infirior in virtue to the 
man who throws it off with ease; but cne who makes the struggle, 
however great, has higher merit in the act than the man to whom it 
costs nothing. It undoubtedly follows from this method of award 
that if, in the intensity of the struggle, the will succumbs instead of 
triumphs, the demevri! is less than it would have been, under surrender 
to a less vehement foe; and Mr. Stephen urges this consequence as 
conclusive against our doctrine: ‘We are thus led,’ he says, ‘to 
excuse a man for the qualities which make him wicked; “true, he 
committed a murder; but he was so spiteful that he conld not help 
it :” or, “he was exceedingly kind; but he is so good-waturcd that it 
cost him no effort:” obviously such reasoning is absurd.’ It is 
absurd, however, only on the naturalistic assumption, that virtue 
(like dper?)) is the best state of each spring of action, and that merit ts 
identical with virtue, or proportioned to it: in that case, every devia- 
tion from the best state, every want of equilibrium in the desires, 
though it be purely constitutional, detracts alike from a man’s virtue 
and from his merit, not only impairing the perfection of the character 
he has, but exposing him to reproach for having it. But if, refusing 
thus to identify the natural and the moral, we assume that, over and 
above the character as it now comes from the past, there is a living 
personal power of victoriously siding with any of the suggestions 
which it brings, then it is not absurd to say, that that power may be 
meritoriously exercised from end to end of the ascent of virtue ; and 
that he who sti!l pants in the stifling air and toils through the mire 
of its low beginnings, may deserve as well as one who, perhaps born 
upon an Alp, looks down upon him from seréner heights, and has no 
longer dangers tosurmount. Does not the education of every family 
proceed upon this principle ? Would you not give more credit to a 
timid child that told the truth against himsel’, than to the bold and 
frank who could conceal nothing if he would ? to the lie-a-bed girl 
who sets herself never to be late, and never is, than to her sister who 
can no more sleep after six o’clock than the cock after dawn ? to the 
passionate boy who forces himself, under provocation, to shut his 
lips and sit still, than to his meek brother who never had a flush upon 
his cheek, or a hot word upon his tongue ? The simple fact is, that 
the conceptions of ‘merit’ and of ‘responsibility ’ are strictly relative 
to the assumption or consciousness of Vree-will; and only in the 
light of this assumption do they admit of any consistent interpreta- 
tion. You may certainly invent new meanings for the words which 
you dispossess of the old ones. You may employ ‘ merit’ to signify 
‘the human quality which you praise because your praise may 
enhance it ;’ and ‘responsibility ’ to denote the fact that ‘for such 
and such acts you will smart ;’ but, as the terms thus become a fresh 
coinage with values changed, they wil! not work in with the currency 
of which they have hitherto formed a part; and will especially intro- 
duce utter confusion into every portion of our literature in which 
ideas of Justice play an important part.” 
































Here we must stop for the present, and reserve for a concluding 
notice some illustration of Dr. Martineau’s masterly discussion 
of the various types of different ethical dispositions, and his 
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criticism of at least one or two of the modern systems which 
explain away a distinctive moral faculty into mere modifications 
of the other sensitive or rational faculties of human nature. 





ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S “ MESSAGES OF THE 
BOOKS.”* 

ArcuDEACON Farrar claims, and, as far ag we know, with 
justice, a certain originality for the form of his present work. 
He writes in his Preface that there has not been (with a single 
exception mentioned in a note) any volume of sermons, either 
in Patristic, Scholastic, Reformation, or Post-Reformation 
theology, from the first century down to the last decade, which 
contains a series of discourses dealing seriatim with “the 
messages of the Books.” By this phrase, which, though some- 
what vague, may pass as a convenient and even telling title, he 
means a gencral account of the contents, characteristics, and 
designs of the various books of Scripture. His present volume 
deals only with the books of the New Testament. In the event, 
scarcely doubtful we should think, of its success, he proposes in 
a future work to deal similarly with the books of the Old. If 
he carries out this intention he will be doing a great service, 
not so much, perhaps, to regular students, but to average 
readers of the Bible, persons of good intelligence and power of 
attention, but without the habitudes of study. A fair propor- 
tion of these might be able to give a connected account of one of 
the Epistles, say of that to the Colossians, or—an easier matter 
—the Galatians; but how few could give any answer at all if 
interrogated about such a book as “The Prophecy of Zechariah,” 
oreven of Amos. It is, indeed, for the general reader rather than 
for the student that Dr. Farrar writes, though there are few to 
whom, with his wide reading, his richness of illustration, and 
his felicity and brilliancy of comparison and suggestion, he 
should not be both interesting and useful. Much of his matter 
has been used before—ix subjects so long and so carefully 
studied it could not be otherwise. Indeed, he often, as he 
frankly acknowledges, repeats himself; but his combinations 
are fresh and original, and a picturesque faculty, which the 
nature of his work happily keeps him from indulging to an 
excess which we have sometimes criticised in his writings, is 
happily and effectively employed. 

We should be inclined to select, as the best part of his work, 
the chapters in which he deals with the Epistles. His discus- 
sion of the *“‘ Epistle to the Romans” is, indeed, a little dis- 
appointing. ‘I'o many minds, the “ message” of this book has 
given, from almost the earliest times, a terrible conception of 
sovereign decrees which dispose of the eternal destinies of men. 
This conception, which almost dominated the Church at some 
periods of its history, has now lost much of its consistency and 
force ; but there are few who can read the ninth chapter without 
feeling, so to speak, the old chains, broken he may have thought 
for ever, tightening again upon him. We could wish that Dr. 
Farrar had addressed himself more definitely and closely to 
grapple with this difficulty. A note, indeed, gives us a state- 
ment which we are most willing to accept that St. Paul “was 
not oppressed by the problem of God’s foreknowledge, because 
(1) he believed absolutely in God's infinite love; and (2) he 
apparently looked forward to the redemption of the universe 
and of the race ;” but this and whatever else we can find bearing 
on the same difficulty leaves a good deal to be explained. We 
are aware that the plan of the work does not include a com- 
mentary on difficulties ; but a theology which is wholly opposed 
to these conceptions of “ infinite love ” and “ redemption of the 
universe ” has been so largely founded on this book, that we 
should like to have seen a fuller exposition of the statement that 
“Whatever else the Epistle to the Romans may be, it is trans- 
cendently an epistle of hope.” 

In his treatment of the Epistles to the Corinthians, Dr. Farrar 
is seen at his best. Ile gives a great help to the understanding 
of the First Epistle by an ingenious reconstruction of the letter 
which the Corinthians had addressed to the Apostle, and which, 
together with other facts which had come to his knowledge, had 
called forth from him this weighty reply. This letter he sup- 
poses to have contained various queries, about (1) celibacy and 
marriage ; (2) meats offered to idols; (3) rules of behaviour at 
public worship; (4) spiritual gifts; (5) the resurrection; (6) 
the best method of collecting the alms which the Apostle had 
asked for the Jerasalem poor. The Epistle will be found to 
assume a coherent and orderly appearance which every reader 
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will not at once discover in it, if it is read as an answer to some 
such document as this, and a comment on further disclosures 
which the bearers of the Corinthian Epistle may have been sup- 
posed to have given. Similarly, in the account of the Second 
Epistle we find a happy explanation of the difference of tone 
observable in the last four chapters as compared with those that 
precede them. Dr. Farrar writes :— 

“What happened appears to have been this. After he had 
despatched Titus, some one seems to have come from Corinth who 
brought the disastrous intelligence that the party of his opponents 
had been reinforced and animated by the arrival of an obtrusive 
emissary with introductory letters from Jerusalem, whose opposition 
to St. Paul had been more marked, and more unscrupulous than any 
with which he had yet had to deal. Incited by this Judaic sophister, 
some of the Corinthians had been passing their censures on St. Paul 
still more freely than before. They had been saying—as this new 
messenger from Corinth, perhaps unwisely and unnecessarily told St. 
Paul—that his presence was mean; that he was untutored in speech ; 
that he was only bold in letters and at a distance; that he walked 
according to the flesh—that is, that his motives were worldly, not 
spiritual ; that there was in him a vein of folly, or even of insanity ; 
that he had sinister designs in suggesting the offering for the saints 
at Jerusalem; that his sending of Titus was only a crafty cloak for 
his own avarice ; that his apparent self-denial rose from the fact that 
he had no commendatory letters to show ; that he had never known 
Jesus, and had misrepresented him altogether; that he was not to be 
regarded as a true Apostle. The fact that such calumnies should have 
been current among the converts whom he loved made him at once 
wretched and indignant. Dezzled by the outrageous pretensions of this 
Pharisee, benumbed by the torpedo-touch of his avarice, the Corin- 
thians were beginning to repudiate their true teacher. The absolute 
necessity of refuting such attacks rose from the importance of his 
position, and is further illustrated by the extreme vitality of the 
Ebionite hatred of St. Paul, which smouldered on for a century later, 
and even in the psendo-Clementine writings shows its treacherous 
and sullen fires. From this point of his letter onwards the tender 
effusiveness and earnest praise to which we have hitherto been listen- 
ing is replaced by a tone of suppressed indignation, in which love, 
struggling with bitter irony, renders the language constrained, like 
the words of one who with difficulty checks himself from saying all 
that his emotion might suggest. One characteristic of these chapters is 
the constant recurrence of the word ‘boast’ and ‘ boasting,’ which 
occurs twenty-nine times in these Epistles, and only six times in all 
the rest. Now ‘boasting’ was a thing of which the most distant 
resemblance was abhorrent to the nature of the Apostle. But some- 
thing which his enemies might have characterised as ‘ boasting ’ was 
simply wruvg from him by the injustice of his opponents, and the 
defection of his flock. To three things especially he could appeal— 
to his Apostolic activity, to his spiritual gifts, to the Churches which 
he had founded.” 

A little luxuriance of phrase might have been pruned with 
advantage, but the passage is certainly effective. 

We would also specify the chapters in which the Pastoral 
Epistles are discussed as being particularly able, especially in the 
statement of the case for their genuineness, a statement at once 
concise and forcible. Some readers will, perhaps, be surprised 
to see plain practical arguments of this kind adorned with 
purpuret panni, as eg., the highly rhetorical passage about the 
“cloke,” for which St. Paul sends from his Roman dungeon 
(which, by the way, could hardly have been the “ rocky floor of 
the Tulliannm’”’); but they should remember that the volume 
consists of seiinons, to which rhetoric is certainly appropriate, 
and to which, indeed, its graces might be more frequently and 
effectively applied than is commonly done by English preachers. 

We would also commend to the notice of our readers‘a very 
forcible argument against the Petrine authorship of the Second 
Epistle; and, to touch for a moment on an earlier part of the 
volume, to an excellent apologia for the Gospel of St. John. Dr. 
Farrar urges, with special force, the argument that it is im- 
possible te find among the Christian writers of the second 
century anything at all approaching to the excellence of this 
book. 

We take leave of Dr. Farrar with a hearty commendation to 
our readers of this most useful volume. 


AN AMERICAN NOVEL.* 
Tus book is most refreshing. The scene of the story is laid on 
the banks of the great river Delaware, and a delicious sense of 
open air, of trees and flowers, of the many-tinted lights of sun- 
set, tinging the broad river and the sky above, pervades the 
book. Miss—or Mrs.—Kirk does not go so far in her very laud- 
able desire to provide what is delightful for her readers as did 
the author of a very charming Highland story we once read, who 
invented for them a full-moon every night for six weeks, once even 
arranging for two moonrises on the same night, when two events 
of great importance—each meriting a moonrise all to itself— 











* 4 Midsummer Madness. A Novel in one volume. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood and Co. Loncon: Tiriibner and Co. 
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happened to occur at different times within the same twelve 
hours, which could not otherwise have been thus brightened. 
Miss Kirk does not do this; she limits herself strictly to the 
possible; but she does give us the bright side of nature— 
the sunshine, the warmth, the colour which we love—and she 
refrains from indulging in the cloud-laden skies, the driving 
rain, the dropping mists, and raging tempests, of which so many 
writers are wont to avail themselves, in order to enhance the 
joneliness and desolation’ of their poor hero, as he plods along 
at his arduous task. And very pleasant it is, aud very grateful 
to Miss Kirk we fecl for so much that is delightful. One of 
the first objects of a novel, in our opinion—perhaps thc first 
object, and that no trifling one—is to be pleasant, and A Mid- 
summer Madness is eminently pleasant. Miss Kirk’s poor hero, 
the secretary of the heroine’s father, is provided with nothing 
worse to aggravate his sense of loneliness than the prospect 
from the open window of the library—where his arduous task is 
daily performed—of a sloping grass-plot and a tennis-lawn, 
where the figures of the girl he loves and the favoured suitor are 
often to be seen flitting about. Probably this must have given 
Mr. Medhurst what the Americans call a “bad time,” but it does 
not affect us quite in the same way; it creates interest for us 
rather than excites pain. 

The lawns of the two large country houses whose inhabitants 
form the dramatis persone of the tale, slope down to the banks 
of the great river; the time, as the title indicates, is mid-summer, 
and the weather is perfect. The story is, of course, the old, old 
story, and, moreover, it is nothing but the old, old story ; of plot 
and incident it contains the minimum, and of analysis of 
character the minimum also; just enough to account for the 
actions of the different persons where they are not perfectly 
self-evident, and no more. But, although almost without plot 
or incident, the interest of the story never flags from the first 
page to the last. Cecil Hoxtoun, the heroine, is a very charming 
girl; very young, very beautiful, very innocent, very naive, 
*‘changeful as the winds and seas, sometimes forward, sometimes 
coy,” and yet, we venture to say that she—like Phyllis— 
will “ never fail to please.” At all events, she pleases the poor 
secretary with her sweet, childlike ways, and with her occasion- 
ally and timidly-expressed pity for his dull and monotonous 
life; and she equally well pleases their neighbour—a man of the 
world, sick of the emptiness and vanity of the life he has led, 
who at last becomes wholly absorbed in his love for this 
fresh young creature—at times so obedient, and at times so 
wilful, but always so defiant, and so instantly wrapping herself 
round with the mantle of her proud, girlish innocence, when he 
treats her—as often in spite of himself he cannot help doing— 
to some of his worldly compliments on her grace, or beauty, 
or fascination, or the brightness of her eyes :— 

“*Heavens!’ he exclaimed, almost in spite of himself, ‘how 
beautiful you are.’ She tried to withdraw her hand from his arm, but 
he laughed, and would not let it go. ‘Are you angry with me?’ he 
asked.—‘ Yes.’— ‘I feel inclined to go on making you angry 
Do you know what I should like to do at this moment ?? Without 
answering, she turned and looked at him with her brilliant 
eyes. What she intended to express was something portentous, 
menacing; but her glowing face spoke to him far otherwise. 
‘Close your eyes; they rob me of my senses!’—She blushed 
still more furiously, and bent her head on her breast. Rodney began 
to feel conscience-stricken. He hated himself for talking to her as 
if he held her beauty as a lure and her innocence as something to be 
regarded carelessly. ..... Nothing could be more sacred than his 
present impressions of Cecil, but he seemed unable to say anything 
which did not offend and shock her.” 

The above quotation gives a very good idea of the struggle 
going on in Rodney Heriot’s mind, and the education which his 
love for Cecil was giving him. Heriot’s character is very well 
drawn. Worldly by education and inheritance—his mother is 
a faded, infantile, and aged fashionable beauty—yet with good 
and generous qualities, and a mind and heart capable of better 
things, he is very amusing and whimsical, and quite an original 
conception. Medhurst, Cecil’s other lover, is simple, honest, 
self-restrained, manly, inured to hardship, and made strong by 
the rubs of life. Both men are passionately in love with Cecil; 
Rodney—the suitor accepted by feather and mother—openly and 
avowedly; and Medhurst secretly, in the depth of his own 
heart. If he wins her—a thing which never enters into 
his calculations as a_possibility—it will be brought about 
by the occurrence of some unforeseen event. Both men 
are generous and place Cecil’s happiness before their own. 
They are, moreover, friends. The point of interest to the 
reader is whether the authoress will award Cecil’s love to her 
elder lover, as the prize due to his reformation, and as the 





guarantee of his continuance in his worthier course; or to her 
younger lover, as the natural reward of his lonely and manly 
struggles through hard and adverse circumstances, and the rich 
compensation for past evils. There is no doubt to which con- 
summation the wishes of the reader point, nor much as to what 
the authoress intends to do; but we will not spoil the interest 
of the story by any premature disclosures. 

One great charm of this bock is that there are no lay-figures 
in it. Every person—and the persons are few—whether im. 
portant or unimportant, has as distinct an individuality as the 
three principal performers. The pretty, faded, worn-out old 
beauty,—Rodney Heriot’s mother,—is capitally drawn, and 
so is the adventuress, Fanny Dalton. These two women 
of the world are not pleasant people; but they answer 
the purpose for which they are introduced admirably, 
by showing to perfection the emptiness, fruitlessness, and 
vapidity of a worldly life, whether in youth or age. 
Rodney Heriot himself is the most unique character by 
far; at once pleasing and unpleasing. Old Mr. Hoxtoun, 
Cecil’s father, a kindly but very small-minded man,—with his 
very high opinion of himself and of his great literary work, and 
with his digestive organs and his “ Aryan Epics,”—is exceedingly 
well done. So also is his wife, with her greater insight into life 
and her greater worldliness; the advantages which she might 
gain by these qualities she invariably loses by her amiable but 
weak desire to flatter the vanity of her old husband, and keep 
him high and comfortable in his own esteem. The scene where 
Mrs. Hoxtoun, maddened by her husband’s blindness to the 
folly of keeping a handsome but poor young fellow, like Med- 
hurst, constantly in Cecil’s neighbourhood,—talks excitedly 
about monomaniacs with one fixed idea,—who look at the world 
between blinkers, and are only able to observe one spot in 
the universe, and that the spot just under their own noses,— 
is very amusing indeed. Arthur Snow and Lilly Winchester— 
the tall, handsome, small-minded, mean-spirited lovers who are 
vouchsafed no introduction to the reader, except the mention of 
the fact that they are lovers, and that Lilly Winchester is 
Cecil’s cousin, and who are parted with without a word of fare- 
well, although they are in the middle of a quarrel—are a very 
typical and amusing couple. But may we venture to remark 
that Arthur Snow’s stupidity in the play which is performed at 
Rodney Heriot’s instigation, and his counting-up the number 
of his own aud everybody else’s speeches, is very suggestive of 
Mr. Rushworth and his forty-two speeches in Miss Austen’s 
Mansfield Park. 


THE CHEVALIER D’EON.* 
Ir is perhaps doubtful, whether the misfortunes of the 
Chevalier d’Eon in his lifetime were equal to those which he 
has met with since his death at the hands of his biographers. 
When he came to London in 1762, as Secretary of the French 
Embassy, with a high reputation as a soldier, and no slight one 
as a diplomatist and a man of letters, good-humoured, vivacious, 
interested in everything, whether politics, finance, war, litera- 
ture, or society, a favourite of the Ministers, a confidential 
agent of the King, it might have been expected that he was 
entering on a career which would lead to honour, fortune, and 
fame. To the courage of a soldier, however, he united the small 
and slender person, and the delicate features, of a woman; and 
to these he added a coldness of temperament which is not 
ordinarily characteristic of the military profession. He had 
cultivated letters no less successfully than diplomacy or military 
affairs. A Doctor of Laws of the Sorbonne, he had already pro- 
duced, besides several slighter books, a really remarkable work 
on the French finances, and another on taxation among the 
ancients, which not only shows wide reading, and a complete 
knowledge of antiquity as it was then understood, but contains 
many acute observations in reference to the state of France, and 
an amount of knowledge and good-sense in dealing with political 
and economical questions, rare, or perhaps unique, among the 
adventurers of the eighteenth century. But his life, beginning 
with high hope and much bDrilliancy, was embittered by dis- 
appointment and failure, and perhaps worse than this, by the 
ridicule necessarily attaching to a captain of dragoons, and 
Knight of St. Louis, who spent the last forty years of his life 
in the disguise, and under the description, of a woman, and in 
the shadow of a mystery which, though long since really ex- 
plained, has served as a peg upon which unprincipled writers 





* The Strange Career of the Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont. By Captain J. B. 
Telfer, R.N. London: Longmans and Co. 1885. 
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have hung, without any foundation, all sorts of stories dis- 
creditable to the unfortunate Chevalier. 

Upon the retirement of the Duc de Nivernois, the Chevalier 
was promoted to the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary, and for 
six months represented France at the Court of St. James’s. 
But he had also other duties to perform. That Louis XV. 
intrigued against his recognised Ministers, is well known; 
and the complete history of his correspondence with his 
secret agents has been revealed by the Duc de Broglie, in his 
rematkable and interesting work Le Secret du Roi, intended 
principally as a defence of his uncle, the Count de Broglie, 
for many years at the head of the secret correspondence of 
the King. Among these secret agents was the Chevalier 
d’Eon, who, besides his official communications with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, kept up a close correspondence with 
the King or with the head of the Secret Department; and who 
at the time when the Duc de Praslin was, in perfect good-faith, 
contracting a treaty of peace and alliance with England, was 
engaged with the King and the Count de Broglie in preparing 
an elaborate scheme for the invasion of this country, behind the 
back as well of Praslin and Choiseul as of their great sup- 
porter, Madame de Pompadour. It was with the arrival of the 
Count de Guerchy as Ambassador that d’Hon’s misfortunes com- 
menced. Empty, pompous, stupid, and avaricious, the former 
was in all respects the opposite of the Chevalier, and possessed 
neither the good nor the bad qualities which are generally con- 
sidered to mark his countrymen, and which d’Eon possessed in 
a large degree. How the Chevalier quarrelled with the Count, 
how he refused to descend from the rank of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to that of Secretary, and to present his letters of 
recall at the Court of St. James’s, how he accused the 
Count of attempting to murder him, and induced the 
Grand Jury of Middlesex to return a true bill against 
the Ambassador, are matters of history. They will be 
found detailed at length in the two large volumes which the 
Chevalier printed in 1764 and 1765; and they are related quite 
as tediously, and at almost as great length, in Captain Telfer’s 
book, more than one-third of which is occupied with the history 
of these discreditable squabbles, in which the folly, extravagance, 
and insolence of the Chevalier, can only be explained upon the 
assumption, as Louis XV. wrote to Tercier, that his promotion 
to the rank of Plenipotentiary had turned his head, and that he 
had for the moment taken leave of his senses. In the mean- 
time, rumours were afloat—whether originally started by the 
Chevalier or by his enemies it seems now impossible to say, but 
arising, no doubt, from his personal appearance—that he was 
really a woman in the disguise of a man. These rumours soon 
reached the French Court, and in the end a pension was only 
granted to d’Eon upon the terms that he was “to resume,” 
and never to quit, the dress of his sex. To these humiliating terms 
the Chevalier, when over forty years of age, agreed, and passed 
the greater part of the rest of his life in the dress of a woman, and 
under the style of Mademoiselle la Chevalitre d’Hon. Whether 
the French Government was really persuaded that he was of 
the female sex, or whether the disguise was originally insisted 
upon in the expectation, which, indeed, proved well-grounded, 
that he would thus lose the power of inflicting further annoy- 
ance on the King and the Ministers, we do not know; but one 
thing is certain, that there is not the smallest particle of evidence 
of the Chevalier having ever adopted this disguise previously 
to 1764. The last thirty years of his life were spent in England, 
where he died in 1810 in great poverty. 

A career so strange naturally linked itself to romances 
and adventures of all kinds. In 1836, M. Frederic Gaillardet 
published Mémoires du Chevalier d’Hon, professedly founded 
upon the family papers of the Chevalier preserved at 
Tonnerre, and upon the archives of the Foreign Affairs 
of France. A more discreditable tissue of lies never issued 
from the press. Every kind of story which could be 
suggested by the strange career of the Chevalier, and 
which would be suitable to the reputation of a Faublas or 
a Casanova, is there seriously stated as a fact. These stories 
include intrigues with ladies of the highest rank, and the most 
unblemished virtue. More than twenty years later there 
appeared a new work on the subject, with the name of Louis 
Jourdan (the editor of the Siecle) on the title as its author. It 
did not fall under M. Gaillardet’s notice until 1866, when he 
found that it was simply an unblushing plagiarism, copied word 
for word from his Mémoires. On his calling attention to the 
matter, M. Jourdan said that he had not written a word of it, that 





it was composed by a young journalist of the day, M.-“ E. D.,” 
to whom he (M. Jourdan) had merely lent the use of his name 
to enable him to sell his book! M. Gaillardet now, in order to 
render the discomfiture of MM. Jourdan and “ E. D.” complete, 
publicly announced that there was not a word of truth ina large 
part of his work, that it was nothing but an amplification of 
imaginary facts, and a tissue of romantic adventures, which he 
thought it probable, when he wrote the book, might have 
happened to the Chevalier, but which he was now satisfied 
had no foundation of truth. It is hard to say which of the 
three actors in this discreditable drama comes out the worst. 
M. Gaillardet then published what purports to‘be the authentic 
Mémoires of the Chevalier, and it is this volume which has 
served as the basis of the book before us. 

Captain Telfer writes (as a biographer should do) with a warm 
admiration for his hero, and a determination to clear his 
character from the censures of the Duc de Broglie, and to prove 
that in his démélés with the Count de Guerchy and the French 
Ministers, the Chevalier was in the right. But we cannot 
accept the Captain’s narrative as accurate; nor can we acquit 
him of misleading statements on matters of importance. He 
relies absolutely upon Gaillardet, and justifies his reliance by 
the authority of the Duc de Broglie, who, though he certainly 
goes out of his way to compliment Gaillardet upon “ his trust- 
worthy work printed in 1866,” adds, “ But even this contains 
many unfounded assertions, whose falsehood I have been able to 
detect.” Yet Captain Telfer deliberately inserts documents, 
and extracts from documents, printed by Gaillardet, and pur- 
porting to emanate from the Archives Etrang>res, which the 
Duc de Broglie (writing with the authority of a Minister for 
Foreign Affairs) had rejected as absolutely inconsistent with 
undoubtedly genuine papers to be found in the Archives, and he 
more than once comments on M. Gaillardet’s “too ready 
credence to lying narratives and apocryphal documents.” In 
a passage which, among other things, may be taken as an 
example of the irritating manner in which Captain Telfer mixes 
up his pronouns, and refers to the Chevalier sometimes as “she,” 
sometimes as “he,” he writes :— 

“There is good evidence that d’Eon was received by the Empress 

[Elizabeth] in female habiliments; that in this disguise she ingra- 
tiated herself with her Majesty, gained her confidence, and interest- 
ing her in the object of Ais mission, had succeeded in reviving her 
old feelings of attachment towards France and towards Louis XV., 
her suitor of days gone by.” 
We have failed to find a single trace of this “ good evidence” in 
Captain Telfer’s book, or elsewhere. The story is unhesitatingly 
rejected by the Duc de Broglie, who says justly “that this 
piquant narrative has no foundation whatsoever, Not the least 
trace of it can be discovered in any authentic document at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” 

We regret that Captain Telfer, who has had access to the large 
collection of the Chevalier’s papers, which at his death fell into 
the hands of his generous friend, Christie, the auctioneer, and 
are now in the possession of his descendant, has not given us an 
account of the substance of these papers, and that he has added 
no new information respecting those portions of the Chevalier’s 
career which it would really be most interesting to elucidate, 
namely, the first twenty-eight and the last thirty years of his 
life. These last, one would suppose, would be dealt with in the 
papers in question; while no biography can pretend to be adequate 
which is not based upon an investigation of the manuscripts at 
Tonnerre, which unquestionably would throw much light upon the 
early part of his life. Yet these Captain Telfer does not profess 
even to have looked at. Nor has he consulted, or even traced, 
the other manuscripts of d’Eon. Among the most curious of 
these, are collections and notes for a most elaborate edition of 
Horace, and The d’Eon Christian Journal; ou, Le Livre 
le plus nécessaire & UHeureuse Journée du Voyageur Chrétien 
sur la Terve. Even on the points that we should have 
thought the papers to which Captain Telfer has had access 
would give him accurate information, he is full of mistakes. The 
sale of the Chevalier’s library, originally advertised for May, 
1791, took place, uot as here stated, on May 24th, 1793, but on 
February 3rd and 4th, 1792. The sale in May, 1793, was of an 
entirely different collection, and was made by Leigh and 
Sotheby. Nor is there anything in the book from which we 
can infer that the author has read a word of any of the pub- 
lished works of d’Eon, except those relating to Guerchy and 
Beaumarchais. He gives us neither an accurate nor a complete 
list of these works, and has evidently never heard of d’Eon’s 
curious correspondence with Anacharsis Clootz, or, indeed, of 
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other books that he wrote or translated. But his economical 
and financial writings give us a much higher opinion of the 
Chevalier’s abilities than the actions of his life, and really 
deserve, what they have never received, a serious examination 
and a judicious criticism. A more accurate acquaintance with 
the usages and history of France would have enabled Captain 
Telfer to avoid such blunders as the references to the Duc de 
Broglie as “ his Grace,” and Louis XV. as “ his most Catholic 
Majesty.” 


THE ITALIAN POLITICAL RENAISSANCE.* 
Tue story of the unification of Italy under the House of Savoy 
is one that, however often told, must always be fascinating, and, 
indeed, dear, to English Liberals. For that unification has not 
only brought about the prospect—let us hope that it is a good 
deal more than a prospect—of an entente cordiale between the 
two countries in Europe that have least reason to be jealous of 
each other; but it was in itself the triumphant application of 
English Liberal principles, regarded from the international 
standpoint, to Italian circumstances. What Cavour owed 
personally and politically to this country, he told with that 
charming frankness which he had in common with Charles 
James lox, and critics and biographers have repeated the 
statement a hundred times. ‘The signal superiority of Count 
Cavour,” says M. de Mazade, the most brilliant and enthusiastic 
of these critics, “consists in his having been a real Liberal in 
the strongest and fullest acceptation of the word. ‘The liberty 
in which he believed, both from instinct and reason, was to him 
no empty formula, nor was it an engine of destruction, or an 
implement of war against the Church or the State; it was a 
regular system of public guarantees, impartially applied, and 
patiently worked out, as free from subterfuge as from violence.” 
It is in the Cavour spirit, and from the Cavour point 
of view, that Mr. Probyn tells once more, and in a com- 
pact volume, the history of Italy from 1815 to 1878, the history 
which centres round the names of Charles Albert, Cavour, 
Garibaldi, and Victor Hmanuel, clara ct venerabilia nomina, 
representing tragic failure, political achievement, patriotic de- 
votion, royal knight-service. The biography of Count Giuseppe 
Pasolini, the modest but universally respected Italian states- 
man, who began his public career by believing in a patriotic 
Pope, and closed it believing in a patriotic King—a translation 
and abridgment of which from the affectionate pen of his son 
has been published by the Dowager Countess of Dalhousie— 
covers almost exactly the same ground as Mr. Probyn’s book. 
Pasolini was born in 1815, and died in 1876, only two years 
before his king and his friend, La Marmora. The more com- 
prehensive work gives a bird’s-eye view of one of the most hope- 
ful transactions in the evolution of recent history ; the more 
sectional portrays one of those combinations of public and 
private virtue in an individual, which render national progress 
at once possible, desirable, and permanent. 

We confess to having some difficulty in criticising Mr. Probyn’s 
book, on account, not of its faults, but of the character of its 
excellences. As a politician, he does not show any prejudices, 
antipathies, or fads. As regards literary style, he pursues the even 
tenor of his way, indulging neither in pathos nor in bathos, but 
not infrequently rising to a ‘“ chaste, constitutional, better class 
House of Commons style of eloquence,” as when he contemplates 
the future of Italy through the spectacles of Manzoni. Perhaps 
the best passages in Mr. Probyn’s work are those in which he 
describes the abortive attempt of Venice, under the imperfectly 
appreciated Daniel Manin, to throw off the yoke of Austria and 
absolutism. Of Cavonr, Garibaldi, and the other agents in the 
work of unifying Italy, Mr. Probyn has nothing novel or even 
very notable to tell. He is not a whit too severe upon the fated 
.Bourbon Princes, who gave such substantial aid, against their 
will, to the Italian patriots; but we think he scarcely does 
justice to the circumstances which hampered Charles Albert, 
although it must be admitted that that unfortunate Prince owed 
his defeats quite as much to moral weakness as to the superior 
strategy of Radetzky. Mr. Probyn’s concluding remarks strike us 
as rather thin, and read like extracts from The Statesinan’s Year- 
Book, or some such reference-book, padded out with a little 
history and political sentiment. There is a drawing-room, 
“such a pity ” air in statements like these :— 
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“ There is still extreme poverty amidst the poorest classes in man 
parts of the Peninsula. This has given rise to disease, discontent, 
and the spread of socialistic views. Were taxation less heavy, these 
evils would be diminished. It may well be asked, whether the real 
strength of the country would not be more increased by lessening the 
burdens now weighing it down than by the maintenance of such 
enormous armaments, and the costly experiments of hundred-ton 
guns and huge ironclads. A contented and prosperous people is, 
after all, the surest foundation of national greatness and strength,” 
But we know no better manual of the lialian political renais- 
sance than this—none marked by such fairness, or such a just 
sense of historical proportion. 

“On February 12th, 1848,” says Mr. Probyn (p. 112), “ Pope 
Pius IX. formed a Ministry, in which no less than three laymen of 
high character held portfolios, Count Pasolini, Signor Sturbinetti, 
and the Prince of Teano, Michele Gactani.” At p. 186 he has 
to record, “ After the Papal allocution of April 29th, 1848 (the 
purport of which was that Pius IX. found he could not throwin 
his lot with that of Italian patriotism as against Austria), had 
been made public, the Ministry resigned. It was not possible 
for such men as Minghetti, Pasolini, and Sturbinetti to sanction 
a policy which would not allow the Roman troops to unite with 
their brother Italians in endeavouring to free Italy from foreign 
domination.” It is thus that Mr. Probyn speaks of the credit- 
able first public appearance, and of the equally creditable 
disappearance, of the Italian statesman whose biography—a 
model of modesty and filial affection—the Dowager Countess of 
Dalhousie has carefully translated and judiciously abridged. No 
one who is reasonably well informed on the history of Italy for 
the last two generations, can be quite ignorant of the high- 
minded country gentleman of Ravenna, whom patriotism and an 
hereditary love of politics and Liberal ideas compelled to take a 
part in public life; who, in 1848, was the confidant of Pius IX., 
but declined to abandon Liberalism for his sake; who, in 1862, 
was Victor Emanuel’s Foreign Minister, and was twice entrusted 
with a special mission to France and England, in fulfilling which 
he met with Russell and Palmerston; who was Governor of Milan 
after the union of Lombardy with Piedmont, and of Venice, when 
Venetia also had been enfranchised, and who died President of the 
Italian Senate. Pasolini had neither the intellectual calibre of 
Cavour, nor the patriotic passion of Garibaldi. Hebelonged among 
politicians to the order of the Aarons and Hurs, who bear up the 
hands of Moses till the burden and heat of the day are over, and 
Joshua can report that he is victorious all along the line. He was 
not exactly dominated, but he was certainly led by more daring 
spirits than himself, notably by Marco Minghetti, to such an 
extent that in this biography we find his amiable wife, 
the daughter of Paolo Bassi, and therefore a born patriot, 
sighing gently over the selfishness of politicians. But 
Pasolini was a man of a very high character, whom his con- 
temporaries and allies respected and relied upon, and who, in- 
deed, followed the advice which we find him giving to one of his 
sons,— Be the efficient man of whom people say, ‘Oh! if we 
only had hii here, he would make things right.’ ’? Whatever he 
did, he did well; position and responsibility were invariably 
thrust upon him—he never sought them. In a very interesting 
chapter, bearing the title Domestic Habits,” his son says that 
he was ‘“‘a living example of personal religion. He had not im- 
bibed it from the minute religious practices which so strongly 
pervaded the school education of his day, tending more to for- 
mality than to spiritual devotion; neither had he built up his 
faith by the study of the Fathers of the Church, although in 
early youth he devoted to them a considerable part of his time. 
It was more through constant association with his own father 
that he was confirmed in religious principles, which he received, 
not as a dead-letter, but as a living force to inspire and direct 
the outward actions...... A reverent and abiding sense of 
what is above this world, a willing obedience to the precepts of 
the Church as guardian of revealed truth, and a stedfast faith 
in the Creator, were appareat in all his reasonings, and in 
every action of his life.” here is no reason to believe that 
Pasolini ever inquired into the ecclesiastical pretensions of the 
Church of Rome. Like most busy men, he, no doubt, was con- 
tented to practise the Cartesian morale par provision, and 
to accept, without fanaticism, the established religion of the 
country in which he was born. But he was essentially a man of 
piety in Joubert’s sense, as “ not a theology, ora theosophy, but 
a bond, a yoke, an indissoluble engagement.” THis letters to his 
sons abound with it, mingled invariably, however, with tender- 
ness, as in such a passage as this,—‘‘I regret that my letters 
have always a tendency to sermonising, which is not lively for 
you! But how should it be otherwise? I have lived fifty 
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years, you only twenty ; and I, knowing by experience the line 
on which you are just entering, can tell you a great many facts 
about it which you would otherwise have to find out for your- 
self. I do not enter into the family news, as you are sure to 
have it all from your mother and brother: so you see your old 
father takes the dry part of the correspondence as his particular 
duty.” Again:—‘ I have no wish to be a domineering, tiresome 
old man; and if it pleases God to give you an enlightened 
understanding, I know you will go on well without advice from 
me. For this I pray earnestly, as the first of blessings to be 
desired for you.’ Pasolini was a shrewd man of the world, in 
spite of his piety, and he sometimes expresses the results of his 
experience with a grace not unworthy of Balthasar Gracian 
himself. Here are two examples :—* In social relations, good- 
humour is the best sort of prudence...... Even in the 
politics of life, the evangelical motto of ‘ good-will to all men’ 
comprises the truest practical wisdom,” This book would, 
indeed, have been worth publishing if only for the revelation 
it affords of the character of a simple yet truly noble Italian 
gentleman. Pasolini was happy in his domestic life, his one 
great misfortune being the death in 1869 of his son Eneas, a 
promising young soldier. His wife, too, died before him. 

We confess to a little regret that in this book we had not 
been brought more closely in contact with some of the leading 
personages of the Italian Revolution, especially Pius LX. (who 
was for some time an intimate personal friend of Pasolini) and 
Cavour. Tere is a glimpse of Garibaldi, who dined with Pasolini 
when he was Governor of Milan :— 

“T remember his coming to our house in the twilight on March 2 {th 
shortly before the dinner-hour, dressed in grey trousers and the 
historical red shirt. He brought with him his sons Menotti and 
Ricciotti, Generals Bixio, Thiir, and others. His manners were 
perfectly polite and courteous throughout the evening ; and one might 
have said he was on his guard in a company among whom he was 
anxious to carry himself irreproachably. .... . Later in the evening 
Garibaldi, at our request, related very simply some of his war- 
adventures in America and during the Sicilian Expedition. He gave 
many explanations, evidently minimising his own merits, as though 
more anxious to tell the truth and let things appear natural, than to 
colour them by high-sounding words. He stayed late, and left with 
us at parting a pleasant remembrance of his noble aspect, fine voice, 
and pure, agreeable language; also of his modest demeanonr, in spite 
of the almost divine honours which were rendered to him in these 
days by his enthusiastic admirers. My father said, ‘1 felt myself a 
Garibaldian all that evening.’ ” 

We may appropriately close our notice of an Italian who, 

PI 
nevertheless, had many of the characteristics of an Englishman, 
by quoting one or two of the observations made by him during 
his visits to this country :— 

“Tn England, a man is a man, not, as with us, a mere contributory 
atom to the mass out of which is evolved the collective existence; he 
is something more in England than a cipher... .. .‘Since being in 
England, which is raled by old men, I have come to believe that this 
world is for the young, who must govern it ; and that the aged oppose 
themselves in vain to the progress of the younger generation. ..... 
This is truly a peaceful country ; such wealth and prosperity! Good 
order seems natural and spontaneous ; but their liberty is of ancient 
growth here, like the grand old trees in their parks. . .... On our 
arrival in London, shortly before the close of the Parliamentary 
session, we found ali the legislators impatient to get out of town, and 
it was a great thing for them that no troubles should arise to spoil 
their vacation. This occasioncd my father’s remark, that the ex- 
cessive love of country sports, prevailing over political anxieties, 
might be a sign that England, rich and happy in the heights of 
prosperity, was beginning to rest upon her laurels ; and that, although 
by no means on the decline, she would never take a higher place 
among nations than at present.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


t may at least be said of Some Stained Pages (Ward and Downey), 
by the author of ‘The New Mistress,” that it has an air of reality, 
that it is carefully written, and that it must be not less carefully 
read before one can safely pronounce judgment upon it. The writer 
has followed Dickens into the streets and kitchens of life. He intro- 
duces us to a sort of modified Quilp in the person of a swindling 
lawyer, named Blakeford, under whose lash, in only too literal a 
sense, the fatherless hero, Antony Grace, is brought at the beginning 
of the story. There seems, too, in Tony’s adventures when he 
runs away from Blakeford, a suggestion—though ever so slight— 
of David Copperfield’s experiences when he fled to his aunt Betsy 
Trotwood. But the special low-class characters, the portraiture of 
whom the author of Some Stained Pages has obviously bestowed most 
pains upon, are obviously all his (or her) own. Of these the best are, 
to our thinking, Mary, Blakeford’s cook, and Policeman Revitts, with 
whom little Grace finds shelter when he reaches London, and whom 
Mary marries under circumstances which, it must be allowed, recall 





the union of Peggotty and Mr. Barkis. We certainly prefer these to 
some of the more ambitious characters in the story, especially to the 
unfortunate inventor, who dies at the moment when success crowns 
his efforts, and the equally unfortunate young lady, who is not long 
in following him to the grave. Antony Grace rather hurriedly, too, 
patches up a marriage with the daughter of his brutal employer. We 
should say that the forte of this author is not plot, but description, 
and description of the realistic sort. The printing-office interiors 
that are given have an air of fidelity to truth. Altogether, Some 
Stained Pages rises above mediocrity in a time only too notable for 
commonplace fiction. 

Wilbourne Hall. By Mrs. Caumont. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Wil- 
bourne Hall, without being a remarkable, is an agreeable novel. 
The author has not yet acquired the art of concealing art. She nails 
a warning to a post where the ice is thin; and a secret in her 
hands is like a nest in the grass with the anxious mother fluttering 
about it. We know at once what it is Nurse Skellery has done, why 
she is so vehemently excited by the news of the intended second 
marriage of her ‘‘ nursling’s’’ father, and why she treats her grand- 
son so strangely. A story founded upon the substitution of one 
child for another cannot, at the best, claim commendation beyond 
that of being a clever variation upon an old theme; but so much 
praise is fairly Mrs. Caumont’s due. She will write a better 
novel next time, if she will bear in mind that eccentricity is not 
character, and that small details, when they do not make a picture, 
mar it. At present she is too eager and indiscriminate; it is as if 
she had come into possession of the famous rag-bag in “ Evenings at 
Home,” and gone at her patchwork without a plan. There are ex- 
cellent bits, a capital miser for instance, with a housekeeper well 
worthy of him, who answers his inquiries after the scraps so senten- 
tiously that he never thinks of verifying her detailed account of them; 
a general shop with its proprietors, easy of recognition as a study 
from the life by readers acquainted with country parts; a village 
postmaster whom most of us know; anda horsey young lady whom 
we should prefer not to know. We do not, however, think poor Miss 
Georgina quite deserved to be so thoroughly burned to death, 
that “the only traces of her to be found were her silver brooch, and 
a scorched thread of her ball-dress, among the débris.” Would not 
the thread have vanished as completely as Miss Georgina, and the 
silver brooch melted, in a conflagration by which cremation is left 
nowhere ? 

To Kairwin the Holy. By Alexander A. Boddy. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—There is not very mach about “ the Holy City ” 
in this volume. Mr. Boddy reaches it on p. 166, and leaves it on 
p. 221; and we gather that his stay did not extend over more than 
four days. Still, it is something to have gone there; the description 
of the city and its people is interesting; and the narrative of travel, 
going and returning, sufficiently readable. It was on the strength of 
the French presence at Tunis that the traveller ventured to go; but 
he was clearly not welcome, and a little imprudence might have 
caused a real danger. Mr. Boddy seems to have been a good-tempered 
traveller, capable of roughing it, and with the great advantage of 
some knowledge of Arabic. There is a little too munch effort to be 
amusing. The chapters, indeed, we may guess, were originally 
letters seut home; but what entertains, and quite rightly too, a home- 
circle, is not always effective for the same purpose in print. But 
neither the public nor the home.circle are likely to be entertained by 
having blood described as “sanguineous fluid.’ It would be un- 
gracious, however, to make much of a few slips in taste of the kind. 
It may be truthfally said that Mr. Boddy isa gentleman of enterprise, 
who had the readiness to seize promptly the opportunity of seeing a 
new country,—-for Kairwin had before been visited by very few,— 
that he has the facalty of looking about him and seeing what is worth 
seeing, and of making his readers sympathise with his experiences. 

The Laws concerning Public Health (Sampson Low), have been 
collected into a large octavo volume of some 800 pages by Dr. W. R. 
Smith of Cheltenham, with a view to the convenience of medical 
officers of health and gentlemen prepaiing for examinations in State 
medicine. The bulk of the book obliges him to reserve fur a future 
occasion a fall exposition of the various sanitary Acts of Parliament 
from the standpoint of a medical man, with indications of points of 
insufficiency. There need be no hesitation in agreeing with Dr. 
Smith that “it isa matter of deep regrct that often surveyors and 
inspectors of nuisances are appointed with little or no knowledge of 
those principles of sanitary medicine and engineering that are so 
necessary to a faithful discharge of their duties.” The present 
volume is furnished with an index, but no commentary or reference 
to illustrative cases. 

MaGAzines, Erc.—We have received:—The Science Monthly.— 
Bibliothégue Universelle.—The Scottish Church Review.—The Theatre. 
—Cuassell’s Magazine, a good number.—Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 
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Captain W. C. Palmer. 


Sir Wm. W seman, Bart. 
Admiral C. T. Gordon. 

The Hon. G. B. Vernon. 
General W. B. Wemyss. 





Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Burgess. 
Captain E. T. Royse, R.N. 


Captain J. Rennie, I.N., C.B. 
Major-General G. A. Williams. 

Admiral Sir George Elliot, K.C.B. 
Colonel Edward Keate, R.A. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Yarborough. 
Major-General R. M. Westropp. 

Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny, Bart. 


Major-General J. W. Beville, C.B. 
Major-Geseral W. J. F. Stafford, C.B. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Culme Seymour. 
Lieutenant-Colonel G@. Morland Hutton, J.P, and 
Deputy-Lientenant. 

Colonel Edward Baynes, 
Colonel Henry ©. Byrde, Deputy. Lieutenant, J.P. 
Colonel Hale Wortha:n, R.A. 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Hope, V.C. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Talbot. 
Lieutenant-Colone Arthur B. Mitchell. 
Licutenint-Colonel Wallin Jones. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. E. Huxham. 
Major F. Campbell Kane, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Lean. 
| Colonel F. Wemyss, R.E. 

Captain M. P. Lioyd, J.?., and Deputy-Lieutotast. 
| Captain H. M. Nuthall. 

Captain J. Macdonald Mac lonild. 





. DIRECTORS. 


Major-General Sir JOHN HAMILTON COX, Bart., C.B., Oakno'l, Upper N« 


wood, 





Major C. J. BURGESS (late 45th Regiment), Sevenoaks, Kent. 


H. C. PHILPOTT, Esq , Berkshire House, Forest Hill, S.E. 
Captain GEORGE E. A. HOLDSWORTH (late 3rd Batt ali 





n, Biffs), 34 Richmond Gardens, W. 


Captain F. J. TAYLOR (late 95th Regiment), the Cedars, Brentford 
Bankers—Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, and CO., 32 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
SoLicIroR—EDWARD LEE, Fsq, 1 Gresham Buildings, E.C, 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—Mr. SAM. J. ELDER. 
Oprices—(225, 226, and 227) MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, EC 


“T have lived, as it were, in camp more than half my life, and I am horrifiel to sce the accounts of the cartridges jamming in the rifles it 
jeaving the men unarmed in the midst of action...... It is surely most important that our men should be efficiently armed, and that noue but 


> 


shoud be served out to those iu the field.”—See Daily Telegraph, May 2. 








PROSPECTUS. 


The necessity for the formation of this Company in times like the present 
needs no argument. The Times leader of May 8th, 1885, contains the following 
significant paragraphs :—'‘ The impression is growing throughout Europe that 
although the negotiations at present pending between England and Rnssia will 
probably lead for the time to the maintenance of peace, the reprieve, as it has 
been called, will not long defer the evil day...... War is held to be inevitable, 
though diplomacy will probably stave off an immediate ruptare.” Should these 
words be prophetic, and war be suddenly thrust upon us, the resources of the 
Empire may be strained to the utmost limit; consequently every preceution 
should be taken, both politically and commercially, against the chance of having 
to rely upon other countries for our war supplies. 

Rumour and report have already given it that orders for millions of cartridzes 
have been forwarded from this country to America, and that at a time of great 
need in England, hence it is fair to conclude that only a combination of capital is 
required to secure at home work for the artisan and hansome profit for th 
vestor. Moreover, it seems probable that the entire stock of Government 
“Boxer” Cartridges will have to be replaced by new solid-drawn Cartr‘dges, 
suitable either for small arms or machine-guns of the same calibre. 

No adequate estimate can be formed at the present time of either business to 
be done or profit to be made, as no just calculation can be arrived at of the 
possible extent of the demand for small-arm ammunition likely to arise; but 
with war being prosecuted in the Soudan, with the Afghan frontier dispute not 
yet settled, the calling-out of the Militia and the Reserves, the clouds in Africa, 
and the numberless other signs and portents, it is safe and fair to assume a large 
and steady trade. 

That in times of peace a business of this character can be made highly re- 
munerative, and yield a good and sufficient return for the investment, the 
illustration of the success of the business of Messrs. Eley Brothers (Limited), at 
the head of this Prospectus, is sufficient evidence, the Shares in which Company 
have been quoted on the Stock Exchange within the last ‘ew days at upwards of 
260 per cent. premium, and which, of course, could form no criterion fer times of 
wir. 

The Company have secured by Agreement the rigl.t to purchase and work either 
or all of the following properties, so that no unreasonable delay need be appre- 
hended in the manufacture and delivery of cartridges :— 


1. A Freehold Property situated at Ponder’s End, Middlesex, on the banks of 
the River Lea, with a river frontage of upwards of 1,100 feet, adjacent to the 
Ponder’s End Station of the Great Eastern Railway, ard to the Government 

Yorks, knfield Lock, possessing plant, machinery, and buildings, capable of being 

dapted to the purposes of this Company, and valued at £57,000. 

2. The Mill Lane Loading Manufactory, comprising loading, filling, wrapping, 
and other sheds, with Magazines and Stores at Ward End, Birmingham, and 
conta:ning about four acres of lan’, held on renewable lease, and licensed by the 
Government for loading and filling. 

3. The Andover Street Works, Birmingham, with plant and machinery adapted 
for making Metallic Cartridge Shells, at present capable of turning out One 
M llion Cartridges per month, and which, with an additional outlay, can be 
increased to Two Million Cartridges per month. 

4. The lease of nine acres of land, situated at Dartford, in the neighbourhood 
of the E. C. Powder Company’s Works, and the well-known Powder Works of 
Messrs. Pigou, Wilks, and Laurence, Limited; also licensed by the Government 
for the loading and filling of cartridges. 


It is proposed to secure the best skill that England and America can yie'd, and 
the most modern machinery, 











in- 





The greatest despatch and promptitude, and the hest material will be the 
principal objects of the D rectors, with which view the management will be ander 
the control of efficient gentlemen, and watchful care will be exere.-ed over ev ry 
department of the Manufactory. 

SPORTING CARTRIDGES. 

This Company proposes to give every attention t> the manufacture of Sporting 
Cartridzes, of wh'c many millions are used annually in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and a larg» export trade carrie] on to other countries at a protitable rate, 

AG®ENCIES AND DEPOTS 
Will be established as oceisiom may demand at the following places :— 
LIVERPOOL. HONG KONG. 
GLASGOW. SYDNEY. 
HAMBURGH, MELBOURNE 














LISBON. PORT ELIZABETH, 
MILAN. | GRAHAM’S TOWN, 
PARIS | PRETORIA 
CONSTANTINOPLE. MONTREAL. 


CALCUTTA. } 
BOMBAY. 
COLOMBO. 
SINGAPORE. 
The following documents will be open to inspection at the Offices of the 
cee to the Company between the hours of 12 aud 5 during the issue of this 
*respectus :— 


ONTARIO. 
BUENOS AYRES, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


1. A contract between Messrs.Wm, Edwards and Co., of the one part, and Mr. 
P. Archer Ludlow, of the other part, dated April 29ch, 1885, 

A contrac: between Messrs. Wm. Edwards and Co., of the one part, and Mr. 
Francis Day, of the other part, dated April 18th, 1835. 

3. A contract between Messrs. Wm. Edwards and Co., of tle one part, and Mr. 
B. T. Moore, of the other part, dated May Ist, 1885. 

4. A contract between Messrs. Wm. Edwards and Co., of the one part, and Mr. 
Samuel J. Hlder, as Trustee, for and on behalf of The British Cartridge and 
Ammunition Company, Limited, ef the other part, date | May 9ch, 1885. 
lications for Shares can be made on the accompanying form and sent to 
the Secretary or t» the Banker:. 

All moneys piid in upon applications for Shares, not allotted, will be returned 
without deduction of any kind. 

EXTRACT FROM PARLIAMENTARY REFORT, MAY 5ru, 1885, 

The Surveyor-General of Ordnance was asked,—‘' Whether his attention had 
been called to the following description of the cuwtridzes served out to the troops 
during the recent engagem-nt; in the Soudan :—‘ Inqu s have been made on the 
spot as to the cause of the disastrous jamming in action, and the conclus‘ou 
arrived at is that the fault is in the cartridze itself. The metal case is thin, 
pxpery, and in too many pieces. It bends and breaks in the men’s pouches, and 
frequently expands with such force on being fired as to render the ritle useless. 
The extraction of the jammed case is a lengihy and claborate process. Some of 
the ritles have been jammed at the very first shot, anl the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers have thus from the commencement of the action had to act as 
a sort of gamekeepers to their men, clearing their guus while they fought on with 
those of their dead and wounded comrades ;’ whether it was not the fact that the 
attention of her Majesty’s Government had been repeatedly called to the danger- 
ous condition of the cartridges served out to the troops for some time past ; 
whether he would give the House a positive assurance that the present war pre- 
parations should not include the m: n facture of the same defective cartridg:s.”’ 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
in WATER-COLOURS. » COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 
The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION is | The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
NOW OPEN (5 Pall Mall East), from 10 till 6. | Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Admission, Is. Catalogue, Is. Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. | ber, 1885. For competition the agowic ae | aoe 
. + 1 19 @ s ., | Will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
ONDON LIBRA RY, 12 St. J ames "| Works Ropavtesent, aah Two inthe Indian Telegraph 
Sqnare, S.W.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL | Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members will bs held | TARY, at the College. 
in the Reading Room on THURSDAY, May 28th, at | eae : te Same NTT FE Ears BS 
3 p.m. 4 |G) H ERBORNE SCHOOL. 
The President, Lord HOUGHTON, will take the chair. 
ROBERT HARRISON, 
May 2nd, 1885. 2 raria 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly | 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, | Sat ee 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME | R ADLEY 
with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- | 
guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum, Lefcerenves kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and tv the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, Miss Wills will be in England 
during the month of June. 


HE [LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 
the verge of t'e Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn Teunis - Courts. 250 
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TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
competition in July. For further information, apply 
to the Rey. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, 


See. and Librarian. 








COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £59, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


R OSSALL SCHOOL— 
W TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from 70 guineas to £20, will be competed for 
June 30th, and following days. Candidates examined 
in Classics or Mathematics at Oxford or Rossall, as 
rooms. Table d’Hoéte at separate tables, from 6 to | preferrel. Ages under 14}, 15}, and 16}.—Apply to 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, | the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. | Fleetwood, 

















PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
and security of the Assured, as follows: 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-valne is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed ander ordinary whole-life Policies after 
one year from their date : 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured : 


nor of the Life Assured himself, unless oceurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. | 
Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The 


The Invested 
data yielding the hig 


Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
hest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assnred. The next Division will be made 
as at December 31st, 1886. 
The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 
application. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Specran ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—the Premiums are in many eases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only, 

Equity.—The whole Surp!us is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,009 being increased to £1,300 and upwards, 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transact’ng so large a new business, 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
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{RAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 
EDWARD VI. at STOURBRIDGE. 

HEAD MASTER.—After July 31st nex re wi 
he a VACANCY in this mastership. The nce will 
appointed must be a graduate of some Universas 
within the British Empire. <A residence adjacent {) 
the school is provided, and he will be at liberty to t ra 
not more than twelve boarders, The stipend is £150 
1 year, with a capit»tion-fee, at present fixed at 63 
for each boy. The number of boys now in the school 
is 95. The present master receives, in addition £20 
a year for teaching Science, and a fee of £3 a year 
each paid by boys who learn Gieek. There are “two 
assistaut-masters, besides French and Drawing 
masters, paid by the Governors. A knowledge of 
Chemistry and Natural Science is considered desirable 
Personal canvassing of the Governors will be con. 
sidered a disqualitication. Applications in writing 
with twelve copies of testimonials, to be sent to 
GEORGE PERRY, Esq., Solicitor, Stourbridge 
Clerk to the Governors, on or before June 20th, 1885. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLL EGE, 
LEED3, 

The CAVENDISH PROFESSORSIIIP of PHYSICS 
will become VACANT by the resignation of Professor 
Ricker, M.A., F.R.S., on SEPTEMBER 30 next 
Stipend, £300, with two-thirds of the Fees. Candi. 
dates are invited to forward Applications and Testi- 
monials not later than June Ist.—Further information 
will be supplied on application to the SECRETARY. 


TMWYHE OWENS COLLEGE 
MANCHESTER. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of PURE MATHE- 
MATICS will become VACANT, through the resig- 
nation of Professor Barker, at the end of the current 
Session. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward 
applications and testimonials, addressed to the 
Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar 
not later than Monday, June Ist next, é s 

Information concerning the terms and conditions 
of the appointment will be forwarded on application 
to J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D., Principal of the 
College. 

HENRY Wn. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


be ee M COLLEGER— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
Election, third Tuesdayin May. An additional 
‘ arship of £49 for one year will be given to the 
hoy who comes out first in the Junior Scholarship 
Examination. Preference, however, will be given to 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham, 


Le LBOROUGH COLLEGH, MAY, 
Bly 1885.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
in value from £80 to £15 a year, tovet! 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS 
admission) will be competed for in June next. One 
of these Scholarships (£80) is confined to Candidates 
not yet members of the School; the rest are open to 
members of the School and others without cistinction, 
Two will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics, 
Age of C indidates, Full parti-ulis 
may be obtained on application to Mr, SELLICK, 
The College, Marlborouzh. 
= LON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
i» KENT, 

Hrap Mastrr—G. L. BENNETT, FEsq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-class public school. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classicaland Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives’ courts, cricket tield, and 
valnable exhibitions awarded annually to the 
Universities or other approved places of advanced 
study. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 

ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highiands), 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Unive 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Nxaminations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. tfome provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys, 

For particniars, prospectus, &¢., apply to the 
WARDEN. 


Ar SCHOOL for LADIES.— 
OPEN DAILY. » » 


BEDFORD COLLEGF, 
LONDON, 8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER 
STREET, W. 


Art Vistrorn—EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
ProressoR--NORMAN TAYLER, A.R.W.S. 
ASSISTANT TEACH ER—Miss M. A. HEATH. 

A Special Class for Painting from the DRAPED 
LIVING MODEL meets on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary. 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. See. 
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FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


‘The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; ond they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
sitnations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


in this Collection. Price 12s each. 


tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 


The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings 


Prospectus and Catalogne of this important publication free by post on applica- 
VY 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process.”"—Portfulio, April, 
1871. 

“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirableto keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. *‘ Antotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873, 


Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post, 
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OYAL AGRIC ULTURAL 
R COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1815. 

MIXED f FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
WITH OR THE P RACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
ding Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
aaa we nts, Surveyors, Jolonists, &e. 
is Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
f 1d GORDON, K.G, 

CoMMITTEE OF MAN AGEMENT. 

The Right Hon. t he EARL of DUCLE, Chairman. 


Right Hon. the Karl Bathurs t. aad 
ane Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
a A 





aut-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B 


uiten 
Lie T. J. Sothe ron- Liste ourt, Esq., M.P. 


George 
Ambrose L. Go a 
William —_ Bade 


ajor T. W. Cheste 
Majer N Rosy ie bal yne, a 


The Right Hon. Lord Lyttel 
For Prospectus of Coleg e oo Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &e., apply to the 
PRINCIVAL. 

(NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 19th. 











HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W 
Reconstituted in 1869 on the model 

of the aes Publie Schools. 
Head M: wster—R Weymouth, D.Lit., M.A., Lond. 
Assitant-Mas _ ae T. Jeffery, M.A., Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; A. E. — M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford ; 
F. Stock, D. Lit » Li md. ; 3 E. W. He lifax, M.A., 
Lond.; H. A. Fi ask. B.A., Lond. ; T. H. Jackson, 
., Loud., and others. 

In the Matriculation of the University of London, 
the per centage of successful candidates from the 
whole country, including those who go up a second or 
third time, is 545; from this School it has, during 
the last four yoars, been 739; 34 Candidates having 
passed out of 45, tent of grounds about 30 acres, 
Situation most heal y. Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 
30. Constant supply of Colne Valley water. 
Drainage perfect. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


Tie following FIRSL CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhil’ians at the Univer- 
sities during the last s ~~ years :— 

1877. Mental and Moral nee (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with u ni ity Scholarship, 
Experimental Physics (in Inte rmediate Exam. 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Rronz > Medal. 
1878. *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond.; 
with University Scholarship, 
Intermediate I tination in Laws, Lona, 
1879, Moral Sciences 'T'ripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Se. 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship, 
First Scriptural unination, Lond, 
1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881, With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripos, ib. 
Further Se ripturs al Examination, Lond, 
1882. Eleventh Wrangle r; Camb. 
Historic 1 Trip jamb. 
Also *Final E minations of the Incorporated 
Law Socie 
1 
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Founded 1807. 







































degree), 
















1883. *Hist ipos, Camb. 
d Crip: s, Camb. 


Classi : 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * signities that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours, 


| hee CATION in GE RMANY.—An 
ENGL Is! a PIHYSI IAN, resident in Hanover, 
ERAL PUPILS 
ith special atten- 
and development. View 
per annum.—Address, ** M, D.,” 
\LL and CO., Advertising Con 
1 Lion Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 
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ELLINGTON COLLEG = —There 
will be an ELECTION in Octo , 1885, to 
OPEN iA HIPS. ¢ lates must 
lf and over 12 on Jn t ».—For 
partic sulars apply to Rev. the Bl RSAR, Wat agton 
College, Wol um. | 
VET | HALL LLEG HE, | 
4 ) Il | 
_ At tl CA LOCAI MINATIONS, 
he FI | 1 TAKEN 
by tis ( ), 1882, and at 
the L won in iss 
an 883 t junior boy - 
For Prosp , ay y t he H Master, A. | 
W. YOUNG, me Che | 
= ea A ape Eee RE eR ee ST 
| ) LET, ] VISHED, 161 [laver- | 
A t oF Heal p! nt situa 
t hree ting. 
ro Bi lo serie ie 
addr 


man T RQ 
LAU i fp, 


to § rengthen md Assist the 





Ht. LAT RANG F, FS.S8., 
N, la OLD BOND STRi Ef. 
1 Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 


ind, Esq., M.P., Dr, Radcliff, 
an, "West tminster Ios pital, &e. 
Pamp! let contidnine Suggestions for the Preserva- 
= de Si ight free. Birmingham Branch, 5 Corpora. | 
ion Street. 





A N ESTABLISHED PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, wishing to extend its literary con- 
nection, will be glad to RECEIVE PROPOSALS 
from AUTHORS of repute and OTHERS having 
acceptable MSS. for publication in book form.— 
Address, PUBLISHER, Box 1,617, SELL’S, Fleet 
Street, London. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 18337 
Paid-np Capital ... an wee ~£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund : £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Pro sprie tors £ 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILL 1 DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are gr: oer a 1 the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colon‘es. 

BILLS 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.©. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed * 
Life Fund in Special Tr ist for Life 
Policyholders about one eee oo 


on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


£2,500,000 


875,000 


TotTaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps OF Two MILLIons. 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
be Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


pen: [X FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, , Lond lon. 
ESTABLISHED 1782 
Insurances against Loss by Tire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the Werld. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 2 Joint 
FRANC IS B. M AC DON AL D, JS Seer etaries, — 


VHE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established 1825. Invested 
Funds, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. Dublin: 
66 Upper Sackville Street. 
1 05,000 ACCIDENTS 


FOR WHICH 








TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
oe a oe 


PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


RAILWAY 





ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invest ed d Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £23 5,000, 

CHAIRMAN . HarviE M. FArQuiar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
Wresr-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, = oni CROSS ; 

OR AT TI 
Heap Orricr—64 . ‘ORNHTL L, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISILED 1851. 
> KBECK Bf 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
allowed on Deposits, repay- 
Two per cent, Interest on Current 








Three per 
able on dema 












Accounts ea on the nm ium monthly 
balances, wl rawn below £5). The Bai 
undertakes tomers, fr a of charge, the 
custods r nes, and ari $ and 
Va tus bles ; nof Bil ange, Divi- 
and 1 nd the und sale of 
. 1 Credit and 
w Not T} i1ack, witl 
11 ost f on ap} ’ 
if N ¢ ‘ OFT. ¥ ’ 


C ‘ 
F ¥* ct ? 
, ¢ ( 
<2 st d 
ft 





PUI COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA RARY COCOA EXTRAC 
, i) “ec etly 1 , ensil n } 
a t f | ! 
ats MEDAL 
ec TAY’S OINTMENT and 
| #S 1 1 NervRata! 
Th 1 rel itt 
p of t 1 l 
| vict sfrom tie weak and delic t perseverh 
j use of th » remedi will infallibl; both com- 
| plaints. After the affected parts have been diligently 
fomented with hot brine, and the skin thorough] 
| « dried, Holloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly | 





day, and his 

n nted directions 
wrapped round each box of his medicine. Both Oint- 
ment and Pills are accompanied by instructions 
designed for the public at large, avd no invalid who 
attentively reads them can now be at ary loss how to 
doctor himself successfully. 


>a few minutes twice c 
according to 








i 


| other Fever, with all Dis 


Eide” te LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Prestpent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
Vick-PRESIDEN 
Right Hon. W. E. GL ADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHB oa of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSO} 
E. H. BUNBURY, Nis sq. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Ear! of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Langnages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance ap or 
£2 with entrance » of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are all ywed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Ha if-past Six Cc ut vlogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON » Secretary and Librarian, 


HEAL AND SON. 


——_ 












BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6a. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. 
BEDDING. 


MATTRESSES, 3 ft., 





from lls. ANEW SPRING 
MATTRI ISS,” warrante i go md serviceable, 

at a very moderate pric ‘ 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s, THIS WITH A TOP M ATTR ESS, 3ft., 

20s; 4ft. Gin., 29s, makes a most ec ymfortable 
Sed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £5. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 33s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s oar 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES 5 tren 10s 6d, 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE, Old Patterns. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 





195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuseript or Printed, use 


PATENT BOXES. 


Ihe 
£4 


STO: 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 


of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 
FISHER’S 
G L ADSTONE 


Mannfacturer 
and Patentees 


BAG. 





AG 

BAG 

SOLID-LEATHER 

>, regisiered. 

CA S } FREE 
FISHI 1ss STRANI 
ILD PUR 
, PF IGHTA ) MALT WHISKY 
Th oprreci the DISTILLERY 
0} r 1 ? wals.) 
> l (< ts.) 
' DERSON CoO, 
I » Wick, I 

rL\UONV £ \L TRISH 
BD Pro- 
i I hold 
t ied 
it r c € ition, 
( i 1 CO., 
I I + or at 
t , 2 nd, 
Lo oY 


| ‘ * with tioul 
liO} or ae vithou 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 
It Cures Headache and B usness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curat ve x, Scarlet and 
ieir origin iz 
Emine sntly u in Constipation, 


aT TAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 





Poisoned Blood. 


Feverish Colds, &e 


| London 
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“ This is not a ‘Shilling dreadful,’ but a ‘Shilling delightful.’ —PALt MALL Gazette. 


MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


DYNAMITE R. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
AND 


VAN DE GRIFT STEVENSON, 


T H E 


FANNY 


Feap. 8vo, price One Shilling, sewed; One Shilling and Sixpence, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


6 Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. 

By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 
Medical Profession as the 
SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s Gd, 5s, and 8s each. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 

And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I s f rtai 
dealers making cuaeae ‘ane et yt EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT.FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &e. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N,B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONI2ZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


J 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where 2 Cold has 
beeu neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUXBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





DR. 











POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The RECOLLECTIONS of g 
COUNTRY DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs, Jony 
KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 


LAZURUS in LONDON, ByrFf, 


W. Rozinson, Author of “ No Church.” 3 yols 


IntheGOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


Lyat1, Author of “ We Two,” &c. 3 vols, 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and MB, 


By the Author of “‘A Golden Bar,” &. 2 vols, 


MADAME de PRESNEL. By E. 


FRANCES PoyNTER. 2 vols, [Newt week, 


WETWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 


of * Donovan,” &c, 1 vol. 6s. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

ROFESSOR SCHRADER, 
The CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS and the 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. Exsern Scnraper, 
Professor of Oriental Languages, University of Berlin, 
Translated from the second Enlarged German Edition, 
with Additions by the Author, and an Introduction 
by the Rev. Owen C. WHITEHOUSE, M.A., Professor 

of Hebrew Cheshunt College. Vol I., with a Map. 
This Volume forms Part of the ‘ Theological 
Translation Fund Library.” 7s per vol. to Subscribers, 


The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1885, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 
ROFESSOR PFLEIDERER.— 
LECTURES on the INFLUENCE of the 
APOSTLE PAUL on the DEVELOPMENT of 
CHRISTIANITY. By O. Priemperer, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology, University of Berlin. Translated 
by the Rev, J. FrepEeRIcK SMITH, 


Wittiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ANECDOTES. 




















aaa Is 6d. 
Sel ANECDOTES. 1s 6d. 
> ANECDOTES. 1s 6d. 
rn ANECDOTES. 1s 6d, 
 aeeeal ANECDOTES. 1s 6d. 
ee ANECDOTES. 1s 6d. 
oo ANECDOTES, 1s 6d. 





Now ready, 1s 6d, cloth boards. 
ORDON ANECDOTES. 
A Sketch of the Career, with Illustrations of 
the Character, of Charles George Gordon, R.E. 
By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” 
THE ReEticious Tract Society, London, 
and of all Booksellers. 


A NOVEL for the SEASON. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols., price 3ls 6d. 
WEET CHRISTABEL. By A. M. 


Hopxinson, Author of ‘ Pardoned,” ‘ Wait- 


ing, &, 
ndon: J, and R, Maxwett, Shoe Lane, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 83 pp., price Is; post free, 1s 2d. 
LADSTONE on the INCOME-TAX. 
Discussion on the Income-Tax in the House of 
Commons on April 25th, 1884. With Preface and 
Historical Sketch, including a proposed Bill. By the 
Right Hon. J. G. HusBarp, M.P. 
London: Epwarp STanFrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


FVENING COMMUNIONS. — A 


Letter from a Layman to a Layman. Price 3d. 
GrorGeE BELL and Sons, York Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
repared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
y permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIMK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


HE ROYAL COMMISSION on the 
HOUSING of the POOR.—See the BUILDER 

for this week (price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s) ; also Drawing of Proposed Restoration 
of South Transept, Chester Cathedral ; Conserv 
Club, Cardiff ; New Premises for Messrs. Seeley and 
Co.—Third Premiated Design for Chelsea Vestry Hall 
—Architecture at the Royal Academy—a Suggestion in 
Sewage Purification—the Inventions Exhibition, Xe. 


















} —46 Catherine Strect, and all Newsmen, 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 








MAY 14rn, 1885. 


SUBSCRIBED CAP 
CAPITAL—Paid ..__.... 


Uncalled wag 
Reserve Liability 


ITAL, £12,037,500. 


£2,193,750 
1,818,750 
8,025,000 


£12,037,500 





RESERVE FUND, 


£1,415,000. 


NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 7,407. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Most Hon. the MARQUESS of AILESBURY. HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. JOHN STEWART, Esq. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. Sir JAMES SIBBALD DAVID SCOTT, Bart. 


JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 
GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 





RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 
Hon. ELIOT THOMAS YORKE. 


Joint GENERAL MANAGERS. 
THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON and FREDERICK CHURCHWARD. 


Sonicitors. 


ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq. 
WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 





RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq, in the Chair. 





HE Directors have the pleasure to report that the net Profits for the year 
T 1884, after making ample provision for all bad and doubtful debts and rebate 
of discount on current Bills amount to £410,309 3s 3d. | 

The Directors recommend the payment, in July next, of a bonus of 7 per cent., 
free of Income-tax, making the total distribution 20 per cent. for the year, and 
leaving a balance of £42,348 18s 2d at the credit of Profit and Loss Account. 

The RESERVE FUND, amounting to £1,415,000 (wholly invested in Govern- 
ment Funds), has been increased by £33,750 during the year. 


The Directors retiring by rotation, are:— 

JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq., and 
JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, of Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse, and Co., and Mr. Roderick Mackay, of Messrs. R. Mackay 
and Co., the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 





Dr. LIABILITIES. 

To Parp-UP CAPITAL :— : 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s paid ... cr sa 420,000 0 0 
133,750 4, £60 ,, £12 mA ees 1,605,000 0 0 
16,875 45 £60 ,, £10 a 168,750 0 0 


December 7m, 1884. f 





£2,193,750 0 0 

yy RESERVE FUND :— 
At December 3lst, 1883 __... ove ees 
Premiums on New Shares receiv.d 
during the year 1884 os rae tis 


£ s. da. 
1,331,250 0 0 


33,750 0 0 
1,415,000 0 0 








», Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &e. ... ee aan dea 32,889,371 £ 4 
s» Acceptances, covered by Cash or Securities so poe = £10,603 12 9 
» Prorir aNnD Loss AccounT:— ai 
Balance from year 1883... ise Fe 40,789 lt 11 
Net profits for year 1884 ... as ae 440,309 3 3 
481,098 18 2 
Less Dividend paid £ sa 
July, 1884... - $7,750 0 0 
. — 87,759 0 0 
—  993,51818 2 








€37,332,073 15 3 





ASSETS. Cr. 


s. d. | By CasH:— 


£ s. d. 
At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches .., 2,540,091 19 2 
»» Call and Short Notice ... sn can pa oie «. 3,301,000 0 0 





£5,841,001 19 2 
+) INVESTMENTS :— 
£ s. d. 
English Government Securities 6,118,152 16 11 


Indian and Colonial Government, Railwa 


Debenture, and other Securities » 4,577,082 6 1 
——_———._ 10,695,195 3 0 
» Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. aan ase ie ons we 20,279,068 7 9 
»» Banking Premises in London and Country ... ia ‘ 616,722 5 4 


TS 


£37,332,073 15 3 





RICHARD enn | Directors, 7. &: ROBINSON, ) Joint General 
ee ll a * PLCHURCHWARD, §” Managers. 


We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice as entered 
in the above Balance-sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. We 


have also examined the Balance-sheet in detail with the books at the 


Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in 


our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by 


such books and returns. 


At the Annual Meeting the Report was unanimously adopted, the 


EDWIN WATERHOUSE, titi 
s/ 3. 


ROD. MACKAY, 


retiring Directors and Anditors were re-clected, and the thanks of 


the Proprietors voted to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and other Officers of the Company, and to the Chairman. 


It was also resolved, on the proposition of W. T. Reeve, Esq., seconded by the Rev. J.S. Austin, that the Proprietors beg to ex; ress ther 
° , } "hi Th ag Yorke > Foy 23 » 
great sympathy and condolence with tle Hon. Mrs. Yorke on the death of her husband (the Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke ), who for 25 yen's 


eld the position of Director of this Bunk, 






ater ereins 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE in 
NEWFOUNDLAND andthe WESTINDIES. By Captain W. R. Kennepy, 
R.N, With Illustrations by the Author, post Svo, 4s, 


This day is published. 


The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. By 


Davip Werster. Crown §vo, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s 61. 
DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY the 
QUEEN, 


ON SOME OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


3y Hevena Favcit, L ady Martin. With Portraits after Richard J. Lane, 
Sir Frederick Burton, ar 1d Rudolf Le! mann; engraved by the late B, Holl. 
4to, printed on hand made paper, 21s. | Immediately, 





This day is published. 


The TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. Edited 
by Lady Bettarrs. With a Frontispiece and Map. 8vo, 15s. 

“The author, whoever he may be, has displayel ability. Not only does he 
or she show a thorough knowledge of the subject, but the criticisms are acute 
though moderate, while the arrangement of the matter is all that could be wished.” 
—Atheneum. 

“‘The volume may be studied with interest and instruction, not only by those 
in the service, but by the larger circle who feel a pride in the victories and 
sympathise with the vicissitudes of our ar my. There will be full scope for both 
feelings in the perusal of Lady Bellairs’s pages.” —Broad Arrow, 


This day is published. 


The ROYAL MAIL: Its Curiosities and 


Romance. By James Witson Hype, Superintendent in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s 6d. 

**A book which is an interesting addition to Post Office literature, and it will 
be read with pleasure by thousands who kuow nothing of the internal workings of 
the postal service.’”’—Daily News. 

‘* The book is both entertaining and instructive.”’—Manchester Ev 

«The Royal Mail’ is not a book to be put down unfinished, for what is told in 
it is well worth knowing, and the admirable way it is related niakes it allthe more 
enjoyable.” — Whitehall Review. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 

UNSEEN.—TheOPEN DOOR. OLD LADY MARY. Crown &$vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

*'T wo of the most homely ghost stories we have ever read since Charles Dickens’s 

= Chimes.” > Most homely and most natural; ‘erecpy,’ of course, at first, but the 

eree, iness wears off until the reader becomes personally interested in the ghosts’ 

sorrows, ....No ¢ ne who is fond of the mysterious shonld fail to peep in at 

*The Ope n Door’ and to make the acquaintance of ‘Old Lady Mary.’ ”’—Punch, 
**The Open Door’...... A marvcellously beautiful and eerie story.”’—Spectator 


uniner. 





At all Libraries, 
HUGH MOORE. A Novel. 
Stone. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s, 


“Without any pretension the story is judiciously planned and written, and bears 
marks of decided talent for the delineation of individual character, as well as 
aptitude for noticing the humorous as well as pathetic sides of society.’’—Daily 
News, 

** There 
style.’—St. ; 
“The leading persons are unmistakeably real, and the reader fe 
attachment to them, and a keen interest in their fortunes.” 

“A lively and readable bouk.’’—Saturday Review. 


By Evelyn 


s fr eshness and life in it, and it is told in a simple, easy, and graceful 
tte 


James 





‘Is a warm 
—Scotsman. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS. ByG.C. Davies. New 
Edition, Lilustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. Seventh 


Edition, Illustrated, crown 8yo, 6:. 


GAULTIER’S _BALLADS. Illustrated by Doyle, 


sh, ¢ l Fourteenth Edition, Feap, 8vo, 5:. 


BON 
E's 5 BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


HO Eigith Edition, Revised. 
of MAN. By Walter 






The REVOLT Besant. Seventh 


ition, Crown 8yo, 
KINGL KE’S EOTHE IN. Robt Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. By “A Plain 
Wowan, vy Edition, crown a 
THREE HUNDRED ED NGLISH § SONNETS. Chosen and 
Edited by Davip M. Marx, Feap. 8vo, 63 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


"ROOK FOR 
0, cloth, 3s 6d; 


THE 


SEASON, 
French moroe 





y 
rom 


muro GHTS for EVERY DAY. F > Writi ings of 
_ the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. Edited by Two CLencyaen 

Wm. birackwoop and Sons, kdinburgh and London, 
BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 


Fourth Edition, Ls. 
and interesting.”’—Saturday Review 
cord of g .’—Slandard, 


A Legend of Love and War. 
* Picturesque 


** A fine r¢ ulant deeds 


* A stirring story admirably told.”’—Moraing Post. 


RYDAL and CO., 


Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





CARA ROMA. oa = Miss Grant Thisday 
GEORGE DONNINGTON;; or, in the Bear’s 
Grip. By C. H. Epey. [This day, 

KARMA. A. P. Srxwert. 


PRIMUS IN INDIS. By M.. 


. Cor QUHOUN 


STRAIGHT as a DIE. By Mrs. Epwarp 
KENNARD. 
TIE and TRICK. By Hawzey Swarr. 








DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. By Georar 


Merepitu. Third Edition. New! Monday. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrictia Street, W.C. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S N E W BOOKS. 


Vol. I., 8vo, 12s 63, of a NEW TRANSLATION, in 4 vol:., of “DON QUIXOTE.” 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 
QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Migvex pe Cervantrs SAAvepra. A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Onmspy, Translator of 
‘The Poem of the Cid.” 

The subsequent Volumes will be issued at intervals of a month, 


Will be ready in a few days, with a Portrait, large crown Svo, price 12s 6a. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his 


3rother-in-Law, GrEorGr Bompas, Editor of ** Notes and Jottings from 
Animal Life.” 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’5 POPULAR 23 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of 


Bawn,” &c. Feap. Svo, boards, pictorial cover, price 2:. 
’ I , 


LIBRARY, 


“ Molly 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S” SELECT “LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION — 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


A Revised es of Works of the best Authors, strongly bound 
in half-persian, half-calf, and other durable bindings, is also now ready, 
and will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 


LIBRAR 


ORD STREIT; 


STREET, C 


MUDIE’S SELECT 
30 to 34 NEW OXTFO 

251 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING 
A NEW NOVELIST. 


WILBOURNE HALL: a2 Novel. 








Py Mrs. CAUMO) NT. 2 vols. cro Syo, 21s. 
sl » are some natural touch Tilbourne Hall { 
© Sprighltly and full of s vtiona lent.?—Daily I 
» Hall’ is well worth a perasal, and h 1 
i Yr. 
ern Square, E.C. 
of I 
( ( 
wu? il. N 
) i. l 
n 
\\ 


iyinetic Chart of t the \ 
>i PORT 





SCIE! eTIPLC 





on the RESULTS of the 

W VOYAGE « ee GER’ daring the Years 1875.6, under 

the command of Ca 3 es, R. "RS. and Cap F. T. Thomson, 

R.N. Prepared under lence _ Sir C, W. Puomson, YB. , 
and now of Joun Murray 2 Naturs ists « f the Expedirion. 


Printed for H.M. Stationery Office; published by Order of H.M. Government : 
sold by Lonamans and Co., JOHN Murray, MacmILian and Co., Sim N an 
Co., TrvuenerR and Co., E. STanrorD, J. D. Porrn R, ancl Kraay N Pautand Co 
London ; A. and C. BL ACK, and Dovat. as and Founis, Kdinburgh; and by A. 








| THoM and Co, ., and Hopges, Fiaats, and Co,, Dublin. 
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CHATTO and WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW DRAMA. 


M A TRAGEDY. 
By ALGE RNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
moped Cheapor Edition, 
The SHADOW of a CRIME 

CAINE. 

“To say that we derive — it hag: h Bove same 
erary ple as from . Blackmore's 
quality of, @ is to bs if at compliment, but not 
an undeserved one. In bot e have strong and 
simple characters of the } ive-heroic type, and 
Ralph Ray is grander mor ally, if not physically, than 
the hero of ‘Lorna Doone.’ tory ‘tinely 
told, fullof rac y humour, and rising to true and un- 

affected nape *"—Saturday Revi 


crown Syo, cl 


By Hall 













3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


LADY —_— 


By 0. L. PIRKI4, Author of ‘A Very Opal,” &e. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 63. 


UNCLE JACK. By Walter Bes ant, 


Author of “ All Sortsand Conditions of Men,’ & 


“Tho tales in thi 8 v ume are all. favonrable 
specimens of _ Mtr. sant’s m t! 10, = TI 

called ‘Julia,’ wh 
written, and a 
seen for many 2 t 
if he had lived in the nincteenth century, 

de Musset, z he ha a heen a Londoner, Taishi Ra uve 
. James's Gazel 





” 


written. 


The POETS’ BEASTS. 
By PHIL ROBINSON, Author of “ The Poets’ 
Bir 1s, * ke. 

Crown 8vv, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 








Sixth Edition, now ready, crown Syo, cloth extra, 63 
eet in LONDON. By a Foreign 
Resident 

“Society in London’ is evidently a suceoess, It 
will ca more than a merely ephemeral suee t 
will be read—and its read rs will continue to increase 
and multiply—so long as society in London y athe 
same appeiranec.’’— lVorld, 
MILITARY MAN! NER and 





CUSTOMS. By Janrt 
of “Primitive Manne 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


I RER, Author 
and Customs,’ Crown 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward 
Copp, Author of “ The Childhood of the World,” 
&e. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 54. 


VIA CORNWALL to EGYPT. 
By C. F. GORDON CUMMING 
With a Photograynre Frontispiece, 
Demy S8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 





STUDIES RI- ‘STUDIED: Historical 
Ske' ches Sources By ALFx 
CHARLES | Aut of The Life 





‘Ss 
of Prince Charles Stuvrt,’ &e, Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s, 


The CHEMISTRY of COOKERY. By 
Marite uy) Wrurtams, F.R.A.S., Author of 
Tae ience in Short Chapters,” “ A Simple Treatise 

on Heat,” &e. Crown 8ro, ‘clot h extra, 63, 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By 


8. G. E. Mippiemore, Author of “Round a 
Posada Fire.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


TheADVENTURES of TOMSAWYER. 
By Mark Twain. With 111 Illustrations, En- 
ti rely, Ne 2w E-dition, uniform with “ Huckleberry 
Finn.” Crown S8vo, cloth extr sek 73 6d, 


On a a MEXICAN. “MUSTANG. By 
Avex. E. Swert and J. Armoy Knox. With 265 
Illustratious. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


WOMEN of the DAY: a . Biographical 


Dictionary of Notable Contemporaries. By 
Frances Hays. Crown ban cloth extra, 5s, 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1885, With 
png Sketches. E titea by Henry Buack- 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1885. With 


Facsimile Sketches, Edite d by Henry Brack. 
BURN. Is, 


The PARIS SALON, 1885. With 


Facsimile Sketches, Edited by F.G. Dumas, 33s. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 














| 
| 


| The LIFE and WORKS of 


thextra, 336d, | 





TRUBNER AND CO’S 
LIST. 


Q: 


Now ready, post 8vo, pp. xii.-234, cloth, 


ALEXANDER CSOMA de KOROS. 

Between 18:9 and 1842. With a Short Notice of 

all his Published and Unpublished Works and 

Essays. From Original and for the most part 

Unpublished Documents. 

By THEODORE DUKA, M.D, 

F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bengal 
Medical Service, Retired, &c. 

* * Csoma de Kords travelled through Tarke stan, 

Bokhara, Afghanistan, and the surr ee g¢ countries 
during 1821 and following years. 





New Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, pp. Xxvi.-2 
parchment wrapper, Js od. 
The LIGHT of ASIA: _ 
or, the Great Renunciation. 
Being the Life and Tea hing of Gautama, Prine 
of India, and Founder of Buddhism, as told in 
Verse by an INDIAN BUDDHIST. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., CS.I., &e. 
*.* Library Edition, post &vo, cloth, 7s 6d; Illus. 
trated Ldition, 4to, cloth, 21s, 


, ump 


Now ready, post 8vo. pp. xxxvi.-164, cloth, 103 5d. 
RECORD of SERVICES of the 
HONOURABLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY’S CIVIL SERVANTS 
in the MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 
from 1741 to 1858. 
Compiled and Edited, from Records in the 
Possession of the Secretary of State for India, 
= Cc. PRIN Sur, 


=, India Offic 








Now ready, crown Svo, pp. 198, cloth, 33 61. 
THOUGHTS on SCIENCE, 
THEOLOGY, and ETHICS. 
By JOHN WILSON, M.A., 
init ity Colleg » Dublin. 








Now ready, ' my vo, pp. Xxviii -256, 
ght Plates, cl loth, LOs 6d, 
On the ORIG INAL INHABITANTS 
of the ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
By EDWARD HORACE MAN, 
Superintendent, Andaman and Nicobar 
With Report of Researches into the 
uve of the South Andaman Islands, 
By A. J. ELLIS, F.RS., P.S.A. 










Nearly realy, crown 8vo. 
MILTON and VONDEL. 
A Curiosity of Literature. 
By GEORGE EDMUNDSON, M.A., 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasencse College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Northo t, Middlesex 


Now ready, crown 8yo, pp. 2xx.-208, cloth, ¢ 
KOPAL-KUNDALA. a 
A Tale of Bengali Life. 
Translated from the Bengali of Bunkim CHANDRA 
CHATTERJEE. By H. A. D. PHILIPS, 


Bengal Civil Service. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-174, cloth, 2s 61. 
QUEST: a Collection of a 
By THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A., 


Author of “Goddess Fortune,’ &c. 
Crown S8yo, pp. iv.-312, cloth, 10s 61. 
The COPARCENERS : : 
Being the Adventures of Two Heiresses. 
By F. ARTHUR. 
«,% very good story, told in a simple and amusin 
fashion.’’—Morning Po 
“The book is really worth reading.’—Spectotor 





Feap. 8vo, pp, iv.-154, cloth, 4°. 
POEMS. 
Including ‘‘ Fancy,” “A Resting Place,” “To 
the Age,” and “ E lien Carew. 
By JOHN SIBREE, M.A. Lond., 
Translator of Hegel’s “ Philosophy of History.” 

**¢ Lord Archibald’ reaches a very high point, The 
passage, ‘ He left greensward for desert sand’ is, in 
its way, 2 triumphant success ; and still finer is the 
noble Christian pathos of the finale. 

““There is vigour and freshness in these poems. 
Mr. Sibree is endowed with the poet’s rower of 
*turning straw into gold.’ ’’— Whitehall Review. 

“Unto one of the least’ is...... a striking composi- 
tion...... is one that those who read it will not easily 
forget. Mr. Sibree, always thoughtful and tasteful, 
here excels himself.””—Spectator. 

“ Possesses considerable merit of form and expres- 
sion, but are stil] more attractive from the elevation 
and ‘purity of thought, the noble spirit of charity and 
the true philos« phy they embody.”’—Seovtsmen. 








| London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MRS. KEITH’S 


In 2 vols, crown S8yo. 


CRIME. 


Now ready. 
By a New Writer. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 3 


vols, 
By the Author of “ Patty.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. K. §&. 


MACQUOID, Author of ‘ Hester Kirton,” 
** Miriam’s Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Louisa is a very delicate and clever study of 
character. The story is told very quietly throughout, 
and the tragic close is artistically led up to bv a 
gradual deepening of feeling in all concerned.”— 
Guardian, 


By the Author of “ Fools of Fortune.” 


my 
A GOOD HATER. By 
FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of “The Golden 
Prime,” &e, 3 vols, 
**The scene of this novel is laid largely in India, 
and Mr. Boyle is, 


in treating of camp-life in Afghanistan; but he also 


of course, peculiarly in his element 


takes us to London and to the provinces,and paints each 
condition of life as faithfully as the other. Although 
so able an essayist as Mr. Boyle might have been par- 
doned had he permitted his descriptive writing to 
preponderate, such is not the case, as there is plenty 
of bright and natural dialogue to ald to the interest 
of his clever work.’’—Society, 
THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY 
CHARLES READE, 


A PERILOUS SECRET. By 


the Author of “It’s Never too Late to Mend.” 
In2 vols, crown 8vo. 

“It is one thing to contrive a clever plot, but a 
very different thing to make the reader remember 
the points without effort, In ‘A Perilous Secret? 
both these tasks are performed with ease and 


precision.” —Atheneum. 


By the Author of ‘Policy and Passion.’’ 


AFFINITIES. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED. 2 vols, 

**TIn these days of dreams, and dreamers of dreams, 
of sympathetic forces and of mystic influences, a 
novel which interweaves in its plot a substratum of 
the supernatural onght to command many readers, 
provided that it be well-written. This ‘ Affinities’ is 
Mrs. Campbell-Praed made a mark a year or twoago, 
and her new story is likely stil further to increase 
her reputation as an authoress. Unlike the novels 
of most ladies, the language is clear, grammatical, 
and pointed; whilst, notwithstanding the peculiar 
character of many of the details of the story, it is 
not involved, and the intercst is well sustained to the 
end.”’—Truth. 


By the Author of “The Wearing of the Green,’” 


Se. 
A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. 


By Basit, Author of “ A Drawn Game,” &c, 3 
vols. Just ready. 


NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 
Ready this day, at all Booksellers, 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. 


J. H. RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” 
“Susan Drummond,” &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, ON TUESDAY NEXT, MAY 19TH, 


THE 


REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 


IN THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS :— 


PEARL TYPE. MINION TYPE. 


SMALL PICA TYPE. 


PICA, DEMY 8vo. PICA, ROYAL 8vo, 


16mo. Demy 8vo. Imperial 8yo. | Old Testament only, in 4 vols. Old Testament only, in 4 vols, 
s. d.| s. d. s. d. 8. dé. 
Cloth boards ..........6..00 3 6| Cloth boards ............0000 7 6 Cloth boards........ 18 % Cloth boards......sesecseree 32 0 | Cloth boards .............., 5) 0 
| Turkey morocco, boards 72 0| Turkey meee | boards 100 6 
Paste grain Roan ......... 5 0) Paste grain Roan ......... 10 6 Turkey morocco, boards 38 0 io 7 , 
‘ : P " ee | omplete in ind volumes, Complete in ind niin 
Turkey morocco, limp ... 8 6 | Turkey morocco, limp ... 17 6 | Cloth boards .....c...-csscese 49 0} Cloth bowrds 0... 
Tarkey morocco, circuit 10 6| Turkey morocco, circuit 21 0 — | Turkey morocco, boards 99 0 Turkey moroces, b ards 135 0 


And in various other Bindings. 


ALSO 


THE 


PARALLEL BIBLE, 


Being the AUTHORISED VERSION, Arranged in Parallel Columns with the REVISED VERSION, 
MINION TYPE, CROWN 4to. 


Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges £1 6 0 


Turkey morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edges ... £210 0 


And in other Bindings at all Booksellers. 


The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY FROWDE, 


Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
AMEN CORNER, ee 


| 


C. J. CLAY and SON, 


Cambridge TWniversity Press Marehouse, 
AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


LAND SCAP 


GILBERT 


By PHILIP 


E. 


HAMERTON, 


Author of ‘“‘Etching and Etchers,” ‘‘ The Graphic Arts,” &c. 
Columbier 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, Five Guineas. 
Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, Ten Guineas. 


“ Mr. Hamerton is one of th ose art critics who have displayed the capac ity to avoid boththe Seyllaaud th 
ic emotion based on no historical knowledze. The literary compositions of Mr. Hamer ‘ton: are such 
#8 could only come from a mind stored with a knowled: ge of Nature, sensitive toartistic impression ar ud, above ali, peculiarly reflective and reas mable 
eminent above almost all others fur th rough unders 


utterance of merely technical truths, nor the sterile expression of sesthet 


tions are wisely selected, and they proceed from a house 
of the pictures here are wrou ght or reproduced with amazing skill.’’—Standard. 


wryblis of critical writing—his work is neither the rigid 





2 illustra- 








WORKS BY P. G. HAMERTON. 
The GRAPHIC ARTS: a Treatise on the Varieties of 


Drawing, Painting, and Engraving. With Fifty-Four Illustrations. 
“This massive and authoritative treatise on the technical part of almost every 
branch of fine art......It is the masterpiece of Mr. Hamerton ....a beautiful work 
of lasting value.”—Saturday Review. 


The SYLVAN YEAR: Leaves from the Note-book of 
Raoul Dubois. With Twenty Etchings by the Author an1 other Artists. In 
8vo, cloth, 12s 61. 

Also a CHEAP EDITION. With Eight Etchings, 5s. 
“Few men of similar tastes will read the-e pages without extreme sat’sfaction.”” 
“The pretty and simple etchings are thoroughly in keeping, and do credit to 
the skill of the draughtsmen.”—Atheneum, 


CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. With Twenty Etchings by 
J. Veyrassat and Kar! Bodmer. In post 8vo, 12s 6d, cloth. 
Alsoa CHEAP EDITION. With Eight Etchings, 5s. 
** Among all the books that have come before us, there are few that show any 
better or more original work than these twenty etchings.’’—Saturday Review. 


PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES; with especial 
reference to Changes in its Architecture and Topography. With Twelve 
Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, £i 1s; large-paper 
copies, vellum, £4 4s. 

“Mr, Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and admired it...... There is not 

a dull or tedious paragraph in the volume. The illustration: are abundant, all 

of the best.”—Saturday Review. 


ROUND MY HOUSE; Notes of Rural Life in France in 
Peace and War. Third Edition, 5s, cloth. 
“On laying down this book we feel that we know France as we never knew her 


before.”’—Spectator. 
MODERN FRENCHMEN : Five Biographies. Post 8vo, 


7a 6d, cloth. 
I. VICTOR JACQUEMONT. IV. JEAN JACQUES AMPERE. 
II, HENRY PERREYVE. V. HENRI REGNAULT. 
III. FRANCOIS RUDE. 
4 book which deserves to be popular ; 
and which, once read, is not likely to be forgotten. 


HARRY BLOUNT: a Tale. Frontispiece. 


a book which it is pleasant to read, 
**—Saturday Review. 


5s, cloth. 


een of adventure, and some hunting and yachting scenes are capital.”’ 
imes. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Essex 





tauding of the difficult question of Pasksaten. Some 
FINE ART BOOKS. 
ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. Thirty Plates. By Ernest 


Grorce. New Edition, on hand-made paper, inno. 4to, pri ce? £1 1s. 
**A book to be loved and ‘prized by all to whom art is dear.” —Standard. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the EARLIEST TIMES to 
the DEATH of SHAKESPEARE. By Srpney L. Ler. With Fourteen 
Copperplates and Thirty Vignettes by E. Huli, Cloth, gilt edzes, price £1 1s 
large paper copies. vellum, price £4 4s. 

* Containing good sketches of urban and suburban life during the per rio 1. 
illustrations are firmly drawn, clear, and good. 
excell ent.”’—Athenwum, 

“‘Thoroughly good in every way, and well worthy the attention of any who 

_— ing out “for a reall y valuable and acceptable Christmas gift-book.’”’— 

yuaradian 


The ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. By J. W. Comyns 
Carr. Illustrated with Five ktchings by Ernest George and R. Kent Thomas, 
and many smaller Illustrations, Price 18s. 
“A bright comprehensi ve history of the Abbey, with beautiful etchings and 
many w oodeuts.” 


SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. By J. 
BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. With Fifteen Etchings and numerous Woodeuts. 
Price £1 Is 61; large puper copies, with plates on India paper, price £3 3s. 
“Tn every respect worthy of its subject.”’--Athen@um, 


FRENCH ARTISTS of the PRESENT DAY. Twelve 
Fae-simile Engravings after Pictures. With notices of the Painters by REN® 
Menarp. Large Ato, £1 1s; cloth, gilt edges. 

“*A handsome and most interesting book."—Times. 


LANCASHIRE. By Leo. H. Grindon. 
Etchings and numerous Vignettes. 
the Plates, £5 3s. 
‘ “ Caunot fail to delight those who admire goo 1 artistic work.” 
‘ost, 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. 


CyaMBers Lerroy. With Twelve Etchings and numerou; 
Price £1 ls. 
“A very charming volume.” —Leeds Mercury. 


Street, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


The 
Oa the who’e ths book is 


With Fourteen 


Price £1 1s, large paper copies ; with proofs of 
- Liverpool Daily 


By W. 


Viznette:. 
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